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NEW PATENTED INDEPENDENT 
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10,000 10, 12 or 16 pages, —4 


allinset, pasted if desired, folded and ounted 
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Strong, Durable, Light and Neat 
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QUADRILATERAL OF ’72. 


MURAT HALSTEAD’S AMUSING 
STORY OF FAMOUS EDITORIAL 
COMBINE TO BEAT GRANT. 


Horace White, Samuel Bowles, Whitelaw 
Reid, and Halstead Himself Were the 
Four Accused Conspirators, With Henry 
Watterson Hovering on the Outskirts. 
Col. 
Adviser—All With a Common Purpose; 
Each With a Favorite Candidate or 


McClure, Also, Figured, as an 


Propaganda to Which He was True. 


Written for Tue EpirorR AND PUBLISHER by 
Murat Halstead. 

Nothing of little importance in itself 
was ever more persistently seized upon, 
exploited, insisted upon, advertised, col- 
ored up and presented in various forms 
of combination, than the quadrilateral 
editor story, told atthe time Republicans 
alleged to have liberalized themselves, 
assembled at Cincinnati determined to 
nominatefor the Presidency a man of the 
character and capacity, versatility and 
power of organization sufficient to “beat 
Grant” for a term of the Presidency. 
The convention was held in the old 
wooden Saengerfest Hall, and the exten- 
sively displayed matter, in proportion to 
its value, was the existence of a Republi- 
can (Liberal) Quadrilateral of newspaper 
men, determined to control everything, 
run the Presidential campaign to suit 
themselves, and practically take posses- 
sion of the country. 

The accused conspirators were Horace 
White, of the Chicago Tribune; Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republican; 
Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune, 
and Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. There were certain near 
friends of each of those charged with 
carrying of corners named in that con- 
nection, but they were hardly permitted 
to consider themselves as even pillars of 
the quadrilateral; that is—according to 
overbearing rumor. 

WATTERSON’S AND M’CLURE’S PART. 

Mr. Henry Watterson was on hand, 
and occasionally seemed sympathetic, 
with the symptoms somewhat revolu- 
tionary ; but he had constantly an assort- 
ment of convictions that prevented his 
influential participation in the proposed 
enterprise. It is surprising to remember 
how lightly party obligations of all 
hands seemed to affect the Liberals. Col. 
Alexander McClure, of Philadelphia, was 
an adviser, constantly willing to relate 
to those of less experience than himself 

(and that included all the rest) just how 
to lay out and clear up and pursue the 
correct paths to victorious results; and, 
if am not sadly at fault in recollection, 
he desired to impress upon the liberal 
Kepublicans the necessity of a bold 
declaration in favor of a high protective 
tariff, or something akin with that line 
of policy—a Pennsylvania view of it, per- 
haps, modified to meet the advancement 
of the Democracy of the Keystone State. 
Whether Mr. McClure was a Democrat or 
a Republican was a mystery, and he was 
not afraid. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid was the organizer. 
He was the leading diplomat, whose 
anxiety was to bring into unison the 
various fantastic purposes of the swarms 
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MURAT HALSTEAD. 
FORMERLY EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 





of the country to concentrate in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Reid did more in admonition 
and instruction than in declaration, He 
had a candidate—Mr. Horace Greeley— 
and that seemed always a sufficient 
reason for his independent irregularity ; 
and his loyalty to Greeley was a supreme 
sentiment. 

BOWLES, INDEPENDENT JOURNALIST. 

Mr. Samuel Bowles was, perhaps, the 
stronger, and certainly the most subtle, 
of all independent journalists, past, pres- 
ent, or to come. If he had been of a 
vocal turn of expression, he would have 
been singing, perpetually, for he was a 
picture of active contentment, full of 
faith and fierce in action. ‘Let inde- 
pendence be our boast; always minding 
what it cost,’”? and so on, would have 
suited him at thattime. He was a more 
severe critic than Mr. Reid, and he had 
wire-edged convictions. He knew pre- 


cisely what it was necessary to do, and 
had a way of persuading nearly every- 
body to be of like mind, as long as he 
talked to them. When the glamour 
pissed, the certainty of agreement with 
him didn’t seem so obvious to his inter- 














locutors, but he never gave up any ship 
that floated. He had a candidate who, 
in some respects, surpassed Mr. Reid’s 
candidate. Bowles was for Charles 
Francis Adams, first, last, and all the 
time, and his zeal for Adams was con- 
tagious. He had the gift of conversa- 
tion and executive eloquence. He even 
disregarded the observation that a third 
Adams for President would be as bad as 
three terms for one man. Bowles was 
so constructive that the Springfield 
Republican has never recovered from a 
ferocity of independence. 
HORACE WHITE’S PERTINACITY. 
Mr. Horace White had the same apti- 
tude and exactitude as to fundamental 
doctrines that has posessed him almost 
always—and he has always been a man 
of great principles and a pious pertinac- 
ity as a politician. It did not matter 
whether he stood up or sat down—he 
stuck. It was my impression that he 
was rather a stronger free trader than 
Col. McClure was a protectionist, but, 
when they got together, they pulled and 
broke even. White was very strict even 


nature of the standard for money. He 
was a fore-runner. Heneverwas known 
to let up on anything but one time, aud 
that was, when despair shrouded the 
committee on the platform upon this 
extraordinary occasion of a superfluity 
of independence. The question of cus- 
toms duties, levied for revenue and for 
protection! It was “and protection,” 
or “for protection ’’—one little word of 
difference. He swiped the wholeobstruc- 
tion out of the way by relegating the 
tariff question to the Congress of the 
United States. Officially humorous peo- 
ple laughed sardonically about that, but 
it wasn’t the fault of Mr. White, who did 
the best he could, but everything dis- 
agreed witheverybody ; andcompromise 
is at the foundation of good govern- 
ment.* 

Having relegated the main question to 
the representatives of the people chosen 
in another capacity than that of Cincin- 
natinational conventions, there remained 
the President to nominate. It was 
assumed the nominee of the Liberal Re- 
publican convention was going to beat 
Grant. I occasionally heard some ex- 
pressions of misgiving as to that, as 
Grant had been pretty hard to beat sev- 
eral times, and had the “luck” to receive 
the surrender of three armies; but there 
were a& good many people who had ex- 
pressed the conviction that the time had 
come when statesmanship instead of 
military chieftainship should be called 
upon to whoop things upand make them 
lively. 

TWO CANDIDATES FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. White had a candidate for the 
Presidency, of whom he took scrupulous 
care and urged with conscientious energy 
—Senator Lyman Trumbell, of Illinois. 
My memory is not distinct as to my 
first choice of candidates, as I was first 
on the ground, and all the news ran to 
me. I suppose I was a ‘‘compromiser”’ 
about the candidate, but I had an extra- 
ordinary faith in the revolutionary abil- 
ity of an agitated populace, and was 
willing to submit to “great and good” 
principles. I had beena beholder of such 
phenomena in war and politics that 
nothing seemed impossible, and the more 
development, the better for independent 
journalism. This was the motto of the 
day. 

While McClure was a man of principles 
rather than of persons, he had a candi- 
date away out in the State of Illinois. I 
never understood why he abandoned 
Pennsylvania at that time, but he did, 
and his first choice candidate was the 
highly and justly distinguished Judge 
David Davis. For a time the course of 
opinion was in favor of Mr. Davis, till 
somebody said “If we must have a Davis, 
our Davis was the wrong Davis, and we 
should take ‘Jeff,’ whose political 
standing was at least understood, none 
the less because it was unjust to the 
Judge.” This wasa blow. Illinoisseemed 
to be weighted with two Presidential 


*The most vehement compromiser I ever knew 
was Andrew Johnson. Parson Brownlow was a 
radical, and never would compromise with the 
Devil, if he knew it, but Johnson of his own State 
was uncompromising as a red Indian. When he 
esca m East Tennessee and arrived in 
Washington, having narrowly escaped lynching, 
I found him in his hotel, and asked, “What is 
next?” I give his reply word for word: “Blood- 
letting, sir. We must reduce the plethora.” All 
compromising, he said, was eternally wrong. 
Every compromise that permitted a grain of evil 
wasacrime. As for rebellion, there was nothing 
for it but bleeding. But, when Mr. Johnson be- 
came President, he found there was no path of 











then in his convictions about the correct 





peace that please4 him. 
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candidates, and by some strange over- 
sight, there was no candidate presented 
from Ohio, Indiana or Kentucky, all 
adjacent States to the scene of the con- 
vention omitted—an uncommon event. 

There comes in occasions of great con- 
ventions a critical evening. The actual 
work of the convention is being done at 
such time, but the delegates are not 
assimilated, if assembled. Thereare cer- 
tain signs and wonders that the experi- 
enced persons comprehend as soon as 
they get fairly in the air. Thereisamys- 
tical lowering that defines the shadows 
of coming events, and casts them before. 
There is a hush that means more than 
noise. There is a whisper like that ofa 
flooded river, flowing in the dark, but it 
tells of the mighty waters. Events are 
often heard before they are seen. 

8ST. LOUIS EDITOR’S TIP. 

It was about 10 p. m., when a St. 
Louis editor came in to the St. Nicholas 
with an air of innocence, aud it seemed 
to some that he had an iguorant look, 
also; but he had the news and, presently 
dropped it, in the most informal, nun- 
chalant and unappreciative manner as to 
what he was doing. He stated that Mr. 
Greeley’s friends were convinced that 
‘we’ ought to havea candidate some- 
how or other from Southern soil, and 
that there was to bearranged acombina- 
tion between the Greeley men and a gen- 
tleman from Missouri, named Gratz 
Brown. I knew something about Mr. 
Brown. I had seen him in the capacity 
of a Thomas Benton Democrat invading 
the convention of 1856, notwithstand- 
ing he and his delegation were excluded 
asirregulars. Mr. Brown’s methods of 
passing in at the door andsecuring seats 
for his people ,was, independent of tickets, 
to lead the way with a silk hat in his 
left hand and a gold-headed cane in his 
right; and the way he applied that cane 
to the heads and hands of the Democrats 
who interfered with him, until the golden 





Adams for President and Trumbell for 
| Vice-President, and that would be the 
best ticket we could get out of this scrape 
|} anyhow; and it might win.” Mr. White 

had the virtue of deliberation in methods, 
|especially when he wasinahole. He sat 
| down iu a corner, pulled bis hat over his 
| eyes, saw no one, and gave himself up to 
| silent and deep thought for about three 
minutes. It was a meditation of destiny. 
| I was having a little profound thought 
myself, about finding a triumphant road 

torunawayon. White came around— 

his allotted three minutes had jrun out— 
| saying‘ “I won’t dothat. Wecan stand 
| them off on the first ballot and then con- 
leentrate on Trumbell and nominate 
|him.” Isaid good-bye and ran across 
the street to write an able article, and 
warned the convention next morning 
that there wasa Greeley and Brown plot. 

GREELEY THE CANDIDATE 

This shows the harmony there is in the 
management by great American journa- 
lists of a bit of Presidential business. It 
was the nomination, somewhat in con- 
ception, by Democrats of aliberal Repub- 
| lican to beat Grant; and several fellows, 
able to turn their minds over and ex- 
amine them, got to thinking, after all the 
slaughter of liberals, maybe Grant would 
|be beaten; and this had a sorrowful 
| continuance until we got the news from 
North Carolina, and the Southern State 
| held a special election of its own, just in 
the right time to help Grant. The liberal 
steamboat, Cincinnati, struck sand right 
then and there. The water was too 
shallow to navigate, and Greeley was 
gone. 

I stuck to the old man simply because 
it is necessary for a newspaper person to 
do something, and I did’nt want to go 
back on dear old Mr. Greeley, with his 
| snowy hair and seamless face, though I 
| had been getting for some time “jubus.” 
|[ came to the conclusion a little while 
before the election that the best thing for 








head flew from the ebony stick, and Mr. the country would be to have another 


Brown’s silk hat 


had been badly | term of Grant. The flavor of Whitelaw 


damaged, was athrilling spectacle. The | Reid’s champagne drinking the health of 


animation was extraordinary. The fun 
of it was, Brown got in, and staid there. 
That is all there was of it, except a few 
bumps and, I believe, two or three bloody 
noses. Mr. Brown appeared to be a very 
vigorous gentleman, and I hadn’t more 
than heard the first telling of the Greeley 
and Brown story of the evening when I 
knew what it was as well as the gentle- 
man knew who tried to puta bridle onan 
untrained colt that had been haltered 
with difficulty, and it occurred to him, 


as the colt held its head too high, that | 


the way to fix him was to pull the head 


down to the halter, and tie the halter | 


around the man’s own left leg, and then 


reach up and put on the bridle! The colt | 
had made but two jumps of ten feet | 


each, when the amateur horseman knew 
that his strategy was an error. Even 
the colt, I am told, got hurt. 

BOWLESS CANDIDATE. 

I always found it difficult to withstand 
anything that Samuel Bowles was 
in earnest about, and he was more in 
earnest about Charles Francis Adams 
than he ever was about anyone else— 
that is, he seemed so then; and his fault 
was intensity, stringency and protrac- 


tion of consistency. I didn’t waste any | 


time in looking up Sam, but I spared no 
effort until I found Mr. White, faithful 
that he would listen to reason, and told 
him what the news was. 
knew news when he snuffed it. He saw 
it then first glance and sniff. I said to 
White: “‘They will hardly spring this 
upon the second ballot in the morning. 
If you can go to the telegraph wire, talk 
with Judge Trumbell and tell him the 
situation—that he hasn’t any chance at 
all, and that, if he will make the Illinois 
delegation solid on the first ballot for 
Charles Francis Adams, wecan nominate 





White always | 


Greeley and Brown was—well, it was ex- 
|tradry. I stuck to the liberal flag, put 
|high steam on the towboat, and went 
| down in the whirlpool. I have been of 
the opinion ever since, that the election 
| of Grant was the best thing that could 
have happened under the circumstances, 
to allofus, but it was.sad to see de- 
spondent good fellows swimming ashore 
on bits of wreck, their birch bark canoes 
all gone. 

I do not think the actual condition— 
the mental, moral, political situation— 
of the celebrated quadrilateral at Cincin- 
nati, in 1872, had ever been correctly 
stated until this writing, but I have done 
it now, to remember all things and hold 
fast that which is good. The accuracy 

of this, in all details ever disputed, can, I 
| think, be verified But no oue will think 

the theme has life in it for a discussion. 


HALSTEAD FOR BRISTOW. 

For some timeit seemed that the news- 

| paper mentality was not adapted to the 
management of national politics in an 

executive capacity. Four years had’nt 

| quite elapsed before I had made up mind 
| and feelings that the thing to do with 
| the Republican party was to stay inside 
and correct its errors from that stand- 
point, or that fighting point, making ita 
| fireline anyhow. But I thought it wise 
|to support my friend, Gen. Bristow, of 
Kentucky, Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the regular Republican nomination. 
That was my attitude as opposed to the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
from the State of Ohio, Gen. R. B. Hayes. 
I stuck to Bristow right up to the ex- 
plosion, and, like Casabianca, ascended 
with a thunderous sound that with frag- 
ments splashed the sea. I was encour- 
aged in my opposition to Hayes by 
Hayes himself, which is not quite as 
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flattering tocommonaccumen. The only 
excuse for saying so is thatit is so. He 
was clever, and his humor had a certain 
snap in it when we discussed that ques- 
tion. He had a genial way of going on 
and saying, “‘Iam delighted to see the 
vigor with which you are supporting 
Gen. Bristow. He won’t be nominated, 
you know, but the way youare support- 
ing him keeps a lot of fellows from jump- 
ing onme. You are doing the very best 
thing you can for me all the time. Of 
course, you are doing well for yourself. 
Itisa great prospect—so, joy go with 
you!” 
A SECOND NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN, 
This was the situation when we got 
into what I may call theexigencies of the 
celebrated and memorable logical cam- 
paign, and closed with Hayes in the 
White House. Though the quadrilateral 
of militant journalism was a faded vis- 
ion, all was not lost. The next attempt 
to employ the press in President-making 
was organized in Cincinnati, four years 
after the talent assembled in 1872. There 
was another grand battle in the wooden 
hallin 1876. There were 5,000 Bristow 
fansin the galleries. But Blaine and 
| Bristow were both beaten, and the Ohio 
Presidents succeeding Grant were Hayes, 
Garfield, Harrison and McKinley. 
Harlan and Bristow were both lost to 
| Kentucky Republicanism, Harlan going 
; on the Supreme bench and Bristow re- 
moving to New York city, to win a pros- 
perous reputation in the profession of 
thelaw. It was a misfortune that trou- 
ble was made between Grant and Bris- 
tow, whose absolute integrity made an 
impression throughout the country, of 
high-toned honor and excellent adminis- 
tration. His rugged methods of reform, 
and impatience with cloudy irregulari- 
ties, or the complacencies of diplomacy, 
enabled those who had an interest in 
cultivating differences between some of 
the President’s friends and himself that 
was zealously promoted on the one side 
of Bristow’s enemies and disdained by 
himself. All the while the country did 
pretty well, though the editors who 
measured up @ great store of energetic 
mentality turned out not to have gath- 
ered for their exclusive use a majority of 
executive ability; and Grant was not 
beaten until the third termers penned 
him up at Chicago in a slaughter house, 
and had him slain for a Roman holiday. 
Still, he lived to write his immortal 
memoirs. 





ANOTHER BUILDING CHANGE. 
Three Stories to Be Added to Structure 
Now Occupied by the Times. 


Three stories are to be added to the 
building in Printing House Square now 
occupied by the New York Times, mak- 
ing it a sixteen-story structure. The 
Times will vacate the building and move 
to its new home at Longacre Square 
about April 1. 

The building now occupied by the 
Times is owned by the Park Company, 
and Gilbert Jones, son of George Jones, 
the late editor of the paper, is treasurer. 
It was built about fifteen yearsago, after 
the late Congressman Potter erected the 
Potter Building to replace the old World 
Building. 

The new improvements will cost about 
$160,000. This is the third recent un- 
dertaking of its kind in the same imme- 
diate neighborhood. Six stories were 
added to theold Morse Building, now the 
Nassau-Beekman, about two years ago, 
and plans are now in course of prepara- 
tion for the building of nine more stories 
on the Tribune, making it nineteen 
stories in height. 





American newspapers every year pay 
in wages $80,000,000 and receive $80,- 
500,000 for subscriptions and $95,000,-. 
000 for advertisements. 
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Much in the Advertising Business to Be 
Thankful For—Fast Becoming a 
Science, Which Augurs Well 
for Its Future. 


Written for THe EpiroR AND PUBLISHER by 
Charles Thomas Logan. 


To my friends, the advertisers, the 
general agents, specials and publishers, 
greeting! A merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year! May you all live long 
and prosper! May 1904 be a better year 
than 1903 (and I believeit will be). But 
if it shouldn’t be, don’t let it worry any- 
body—the country will survive a whole 
lot of bad years yet. We are all doing 
very well except the kicker. He wouldn’t 
be satisfied in heaven because his halo 
didn’t fit. 

There is much in the advertising busi- 
ness to be thankful for. It is a bright, 
interesting, promising profession, and is 
fast becoming a science. Its advances 
are apparent today, where ten years 
ago there was scarcely promise. Then 
it was in the bud; now itisin the bloom 
The evolution has only just begun, but 
it has shown that there are distinct 
grades of men in the business to-day as 
perfectly asin the law. Being an intel- 
lectual calling, it requires thought. Fif- 
teen years ago present day skill was an 
unknown quantity. In those days an 
advertising agent was a solicitor. To- 
day he is advisedly acounselor. Back in 
the eighties ‘‘ ways and means” were of 
little import; to-day a lack of method 
would lose a crown. 

The Twentieth Century will develop a 
history for advertising. Ithas none now 
of greatimportance. Theincipientstages 
of the art of advertising are only just now 
being slightly visible. Twenty years will 
find it of sufficient importance to be 
ranked as the most important factor in 
the advancement of nations and the 
development of the world’s commerce. 
The Spanish-American war “‘advertised”’ 
America in @ manner we could not have 
accomplished otherwise in a century. 
Admirals Dewey and Schley are the 
world’s greatest advertising men. They 
have no counterparts in our day. Wash- 
ington was the first! Rooseveltis‘*‘onto” 
the game, and Emperor William a Past 
Master. As for Lipton, he is “IT.” 





New Secretary of French Academy. 

Henry Roujon, who has recently been 
elected perpetual secretary of the French 
Academie des Beaux Arts, while private 
secretary to Jules Ferry, was a constant 
contributor to the newspapers and peri- 
odical literature of the day. He signed 
his articles, which were always on liter- 
ary subjects, “Henry Lanjol,’”’ or some- 
times “Ursus.” He was also the author 
of & novelette entitled ‘“‘ Miremonde.” 
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Sketch of Henry Edward Warner, Who 
Conceived the Idea of Forming the 
Association of American 
Press Humorists. 


“Tam an accident ofcreation; nota dis- 
pensation of providence,” is the brief 
sketch Henry Edward Warner, president 
of the American Press Humorists and 
Sidelights of the Baltimore News, gave, 
when asked for a story of his life by Tue 
EpitoR AND PuBLisHeR. From other 
sources THE Epiror AND PUBLISHER 
learns the following facts: 

Henry Edward Warner, son of Rev. 
Thomas Corwin Warner and Mrs. Rebecca 
Laughlin Warner, was born twenty- 
eight years ago in Bellevue, O. At the 
age of four years he fell head over heels 
into Mrs, Williams’ cooky jarat Bellevue, 
and, in consequence of the jar being big- 
ger than the boy, he was hauled inglori- 
ously out by the heels; and has been 
hauled out of one trouble or another by 
the heels or neck ever since. His head 
cracked with a hammer by a fugitive 
bicycle thiefin Chattanooga, he recovered; 
set on fire by the carelessness of a fender 
in not being where it should have been, 
he continued to live; stranded in Colo- 
rado and serving as nightclerk in a sum- 
mer hotel, he managed to survive; 
arrested by the United States Marshal as 
one Lissauer, accused of selling liquor to 
the Indians, he got free and recovered 
damages for false arrest; caught in the 
St. Louis cyclone while trying to ride a 
bicycle from Knoxville, Tenn., to Los 
Angeles, Cal., he got back home; mis- 
taken for a burglar, he wasn’t shot and 
killed by his big brother; threatened with 
horsewhipping by a lady gambler, whose 
joint he exposed in Denver, he appeased 
her wrath and continued the even tenor 
of his way; and though married, heis yet 
happy. 


At the age of 11 years he published, for | - 


two years, the University Sun, University 
Place, Cal., the smaJlest newspaper then 
inexistence. In 1891 he set type and 
wrote between times on the Chattanooga 
Press. Forfour years he was on the 
Chattanooga Times, and _ variously 
employed on Tennessee papers as re- 
porter, untilat 16 years of age he was 
made city editor of the Chattanooga 
Press, which subsequently retired from 
the daily field to do penance. In 1895 
he went to Baltimore and was on the 
staff of the Baltimore News until 1899, 
in the fall, when he went to Colorado for 
his health. There he became city editor 
of the Denver Times, and during the next 
two years held that position, wrote 
editorials, and conducted his original 
column of “Sidelights,” a collection of 
daily notes of wit and philosophy, 
mingled with verse. On Jan. 1, 1901, 
he returned to the Baltimore News as 
general utility man in the editorial de- 
partment, continuing his “‘Sidelights.” 
Last spring he conceived the idea of 
getting all the “funny fellows” together 
in a: social and fraternal organization, 
and the American Press Humorists is 
the result. Hewaselected presidentover 
his protest, but, having been elected, is 
working with the wheelhorses to make 
the venture @ success, 

Mr. Warner, in collaboration with 
Harry Lee Wilber, city editorof the Rocky 
Mountain News, has written an opera, 
which has not yet seen the footlights. 
He has also written several books of 
verse and prose, dealing with the human 
interest side of life. These books look 
very nice in manuscript, but have no 
present hope of being bound. Some day 
he is going to write a novel which will 
be ‘‘the best selling book of tine week””— 
unless somebody wakes him up. At 
gare he is just plugging along. He 

as that much in common with all news- 
paper men. He also claims to be the 
most unsuccessful short story writer in 


WHERE HARMONY WINS. 
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Departments Have Come Together. 


Since publishing a newspaper has been a 
legitimate business undertaking—a com- 
mercial venture with sentimental non- 
sense hurled to the dogs—there is a re- 
markable ‘‘getting together” in well 
regulated offices of the business and 
editorial forces, says the Circulation 
Manager. There is not so much indiffer- 
ence on the part of the “ wise” editorial 
employe as there used to be when it came 
to a question of turning an honest penny 
into the treasury of the employer; there 
is more thought in the business office or 
counting room, when the business office 
or counting room man is listening to a 
“story ’”’ thatis fit to print, and which 
will bring fame ifnot dollars to the paper 
that pays him for his loyalty. 

There should be no friction between 





and there is very little compared to the 
days when the papers were published to 
please some one man’s whim or to build 
up @ political party and pull another 
down. 

The reading public is buying better 
papers at a lower price because there is 
harmony and a desire on the part of the 
average publisher to make money by 
pleasing as many people as possible in 
every issue of his paper. 





Two Girl Journalists of Jersey. 

New Jersey boasts of at least one 
newspaper that is run by women. It is 
the Metuchen Inquirer, of which Miss 
Gladys Kempsonis editor, and Miss Helen 
Kempson is business manager. The 
paper was founded over twenty years 
ago by St. George Kempson, the father 
of the two young women who now have 





the country. 








HENRY EDWARD WARNER. 


ORGANIZER AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PRESS HUMORISTIS. 


Improvement Since Editorial and Business | Dinner Pulitzer Gave at Hitchcock’s Just 


the departments of a good newspaper, | 


THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST. 


After He Took Over the World. 


The New York Times prints the follow- 
ing story which wastola by W.J. Arkell, 
the newly elected president of the New 
York Press Club, apropos of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s gift to Columbia University : 

‘When Joseph Pulitzer came to New 
York to take the World out of the hands 
of William Hurlbert and Manton Marble, 
he invited a notable company to dinner 
on the evening after the first paper was 
issued under hismanagement. The party 
included, as nearly as I can remember, 
John A. Cockrell, who afterward died in 
Alexandria, Egypt, while in the service of 
the New York Herald, Ballard Smith, 
who was fora time managing editor of 
the Sun; Charles Brooks, the criminal 


JOURNALISM AT MICHIGAN. 





Plans and Scope of the Course in the State 
University Outlined. 


The last News-Letter of the University 
of Michigan, in speaking of the coursein 
journalism in that institution, says: 

“A university course in journalism 
cannot go far, but if it now and then en- 
ables a bright young man to lift himself 
clear of the maze of superficial conven- 
tions by which the newspaper man is 
now hedged about, and to take abroad . 
and independent survey of the field, it © 
will, perhaps, accomplish the main pur- 
pose for which a university school of 
journalism—as distinguished, let us say, 
from @ business school of journalism— 
should be called into being. 

“The course in newspaper writing at 
the University of Michigan is conducted 
by Prof. Scott. But others will assist. 
In particular, WillisJ. Abbot, agraduate 
of thelaw department in 1884, and now 
editor of the Pilgrim, will, after the 
Thanksgiving recess, deliver a series of 
six lectures upon modern journalism in 
the United States. The subjects of the 
lectures are as follows: (1.) Journalism 
as @ Profession; (2,) The Organization 
of a Newspaper—three lectures; (3.) The 
Collection and Treatment of News; (4.) 
Magazines and Weekly Publications. 

“Mr. Abbot, is a journalist of wide and 
varied experience, a close student, and 
the possessor of a peculiarly happy and 
effective style; his lectures should be a 
contribution at once to literature and to 
newspaper science—if such ascience there 
be. Mr. Abbot is a diligent and success- 
ful author. What he writes to-day 
usually finds its way into print the day 
after to-morrow, or not many days later. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that the 
outcome of these lectures may be a book, 
and that Michigan, though she has no 
school of journalism herself, may in time 
furnish the mental nourishment for other 
schools of journalism.” 





Coins Named After Newspaper Man. 

Charles A. Conant, a former newspaper 
correspondent of Washington, D.C., who 
was sent to the Philippines by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury two years ago 
to investigate the needs of the islands 
in the currency line, reeommended that 
Congress should create a distinct system 
of coinage for the new possessions. The 
recommendation was adopted, and, as 
soon as the first shipment arrived at 
Manila, the coins were at once dubbed 
Conants. The local newspapers took to 
the name without hesitation, as did 
Hong Kong and the other nearby trad- 
ing ports, and now the word Conants 
appears in the public prints without 
being placed within quotation marks. 
And yet there are those who claim that 
the press has lost its influence! 


The Lima (O.) News, which was burned 
out recently, will resume with an en- 
larged plant. 





Current Comment. a weekly society 
paper at Memphis, Tenn., has been en- 





lawyer; John R. Fellows, the talented 
district attorney, and others whose 
names I cannot now recall. Instead of 
taking them to Delmonico’s where they 
all expected to go, Mr. Pulitzer conducted 
them to Hitchcock’s famous beanery, 
then occupying a cellar on the spot 
where the Pulitzer Building now stands. 
Said he, as he ordered beefand beansand 
‘sinkers’ and coffee for the whole party: 

“*¢Gentlemen, when the Princeton or 
Harvard graduate comes to New York 
to enter journalism, he dines first at Del- 
monico’s and ends up at Hitchcock’s. 
We will begin, with your permission, at 
Hitchcock’s, and we hope to end at Del- 
monico’s.’”’ 





Sentiment of Ye Editor. 

A discouraged editor, in a fit of desper- 
ation, dashed off the following: 

“The wind bloweth, the water floweth, 
the farmer soweth, the subscriber oweth 
and the Lord knoweth that we are in 
need of our dues. So come a runnin’, 
ere we go gunnin’. Thisthingof dunnin’ 





it in charge. 








gives us the blues,” 


larged to magazine form. 
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PLEA FOR FIXED RATE. 
Henry B. Varner, in Strong Address Be- 


fore North Carolina Press Association, 
Urges Better Business Methods. 


Henry B. Varner, editor and proprietor 
of the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch, has 
made a good record as a _ publisher. 
Taking charge of the paper in 1896, 
when it had barely 650 subscribers, he 
has built its circulation up to 6,500, 
which is claimed to be the largest dis- 
tribution of any local weekly in the 
South. 

Mr. Varner has made a very careful 
study of advertising in weeklies and 
small dailies. At the recent meeting of 
the North Carolina Press Association at 
Washington, he gave, in his address as 
president, an outline of his ideas in 
regard to fixed rates. It contains so 
much good counsel that we quote it at 
considerable length. Mr. Varner said: 


“This our first special mid-winter 
meeting, was called to meet here for the 
purpose of talking shop in its most prac- 
tical form—a meeting to get our heads 
together and make the North Carolina 
Press Association more of a business 
organization than it hasever been before. 
This can be done to the profit of all 
newspapers in our State regardless of 
size or kind. The tone and character of 
the press in North Carolina is above the 
average; our editors are among the best 
citizens in the State; and the citizenship 
of North Carolina has no superior in this 
grand union. 

“Our State has been unfortunate in 
having no large cities, eighty-two per 
cent. of our population being rural, there- 
fore, our papers, daily and weekly, have 
been in the main country newspapers. 

“The prospects for successful news- 
paper enterprises in North Carolina are 
better to-day than ever before—not for 
a larger number of papers. but for fewer 
and better papers. One good newspaper 
is probably the most valuable enterprise 
any town can possess, but two poor 
papers, where there is only room for one 
to make adecent living, fighting and cut- 
ting each other’s throat is a nuisance to 
any community. Weshould all want to 
make our papers more profitable, and to 
do this we must put more work on them 
and make them better and more attrac- 
tive—better locally and editorially. This 
is the foundation of newspaper success. 
After we have made our papers better, it 
is much easier to buildcirculation, which 
is the basisfor the advertising man to 
build on. I pass the question of how to 
make ‘a good newspaper,’ lightly, for 
that is easy where a man has a ‘nose for 
news,’ & knowledge of human natureand 
is not afraid of work. 

HANDLING ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

“T approach the question of how to 
handle the advertiser and the advertising 
agent with fear and trembling, for this 
question has been discussed by the North 
Carolina Press Association at every 
meeting since its organization at Golds- 
boro, May 14, 1873, when the following 
resolution was passed: ‘Resolved, that 
the press feel themselves in honor and 
duty bound to charge published rates, 
and that all “special rates’ be discon- 
tinued.’ This resolution proves to me 
that the brethren started out right, but 
for the last thirty yearsa great majority 
have been falling from grace—and losing 
money. 

“One of the oldest advertising agents 
in the United States said years ago 
that ‘The most unbusiness-like men in 
this country are the newspaper publish- 
ers.” I donot doubt the truthfulness of 
what he said, but I think he should have 
excepted the brethren who do job print- 
ing, for they will do work below cost to 
keep another man from securing it and 
making a small profit. 

“The average country weekly is gradu- 
ally losing ground with the foreign 
advertiser, and the foreign advertising is 
drifting to the magazines and large 
dailies.. This is caused from the fact that 
the magazines and large dailies advertise 
the merits of their publications and keep 





solicitors or special salaried representa- 
tives on the road soliciting business and 
talking up their publications. These 
large dailies and magazines have a fixed 
price for their advertising space—and 
‘stick to it.’ The acqaintanceand friend- 
ship of the foreign advertiser and adver- 
tising agent should be cultivated by the 
newspaper manand especially the adver- 
tising agent, asheisthe man who creates 
the business. The advertising manager 
for an agency oranadvertiser who sends 
out: business direct is perfectly willing to 
pay a reasonable price for space in your 
paper, but he wantsto buy at the lowest 
price possible—that’s his business. He 
is, as a rule, a high-toned, educated 
gentleman, receiving a salary of from 
$5,000 to $20,000 per year for his ser- 
vice, and he makes the best trade he can 
for his client. If he did not do this, he 
would be unfaithful to his employer. 


“T was talking to a prominent adver- 
tising agent a few weeksago about what 
I am about to urge you to do—establish 
uniform rates—and he said: ‘It is the 
only salvation for the small daily and 
country weekly, the large metropolitan 
daily can take care of itself.’ 

“ Another prominent advertising agent 
said: ‘The newspaper department of 
our agency is the most expensive and 
least profitable of any one of the several 
branches, for the reason that there are 
very few instances where a fixed and 
stable rate prevails, and the rates on by 
far the majority of newspapers must be 
arrived at by precedents established by 
means of orders placed. Our rate file is 
expanded and perfectly in proportion to 
the number of newspapers with which 
we are doing business, and in new terri- 
tory one must blaze out a fresh path 
along these lines by making a proposition, 
counter propositions and carrying on & 
correspondence of from one tosix months’ 
duration. The agency loses much time, 
and is put to great expense through the 
unwillingness of publishers to answer 
propositions. Return postage, register- 
ed letters and telegrams must be used in 
many instances, if replies are to be 
secured. ‘The lack of a fixed rate for 
space is one of the costliest things that 
publishers have to meet to-day.’ 


BUSINESS GOING TO OTHERS. 

“The bill posters take from publishers 
annually many thousands of dollars 
worth of business, because they have a 
perfected organization. which not only 
establishes rates, but maintains them. 
With an estimate of six hundred million 
dollars paid out for advertising last 
year, itis safe to predict an increase to 
seven hundred million for the coming 
year. The question is, brethren, shall 
we get our share of this business or shall 
we continue to dream while the other 
fellow gets the business? I desire to 
urge you to establish a flat rate—a uni- 
form raie per thousand circulation—and 
stick toit. When this is done, you win 
the respect and confidence of the adver- 
tiser and advertising agent, and business 
is comparatively easy to get. It is not 
a case of establishing uniform rates and 
standing by them, win or lose; if you 
establish a rate and stand by it, you are 
certain to win, and if you do otherwise 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred you 
are sure to play a losing game. Every 
inch of advertising in your paper repre- 
sents expense, just the same as every 
bushel of wheat raised by the farmers in 
North Carolina represents expense. 
Some farmers say they can raise wheat 
for fifty cents per bushel. What would 
you think if they would sell 100 bushels 
of that for twenty-five cents per bushel, 
just because they got seventy-five cents 
per bushel for another lot of the same 
wheat? Every cent per bushel the farmer 
received above the actual cost helps to 
pay the interest on his investment and 
to give hima profit. Canvass the situ- 
ation carefully, and determine the basis 
on which your space may be sold, then 
fix your rate and stick to it. The man 
who has no firm conviction concerning 
the question he has decided, and who 
has not the confidence and stamina suf- 
ficient to maintain his decision will never 
gain the desired end. 


PUBLISHERS ARE EASY. 





“ Advertising agents laugh at the ridi- 
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culous propositions accepted by many 
publishers. In conversation with the 
head of a big agency recently, I was in- 
formed that the agency had sent out the 
most ridiculous propositions they could 
possibly fix up, just as an experiment to 
see how many hungry publishers would 
accept it withoutcomplaint, and to their 
amusement over forty per cent. were 
accepted. It is the business of the ad- 
vertiser and advertising agent to place 
their ads in your paper for the least 
money possible and it is your business 
and duty to fix a reasonable rate—and 
stand by it, and in the end you will 
secure the business, as well as the con- 
fidence and respect of the advertiser. 

“T recommend and urge you to adopt 
a minimum fixed flat rate for this asso- 
ciation, and suggest that the constitu- 
tion be changed, so that, if any member 
of this association shall take advertising 
for less rate than those adopted by the 
North Carolina Press Association that 
said member be expelled and placed on 
the black list. 

“T also recommend that the annual 
dues of this association be increased to 
$10 per year, payable in advanceso that 
we may have funds sufficient to pay a 
competent person to handle the foreign 
advertising for this association. 

“It is my opinion that this association 
should meet every three to six months to 
discuss the business end of our newspa- 
pers. We should be more harmonious, 
and stand together as one man for the 
elevation and betterment of the press of 
the State. 

SUGGESTION AS TO RATES, 

** After come thought and consultation 
with advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, | have decided that the following 
schedule is an equitable rate for foreign 
advertising and submit thesame foryour 
consideration. I am sure that these 
figures are based on good business princi- 
ples, and that it is the lowest price you 
ean afford to make advertising contracts 
for and leave you a reasonable profit: 


Papers of 500 Cir. 3c. sper inch. 
~ 5e. kin 
“ “ 1500 “ 6c. “ “ 
“ “ 2000 “ec Te. “ “ce 
ee ~~ = = 
oe ii 8000 “ 1le. “ “ 
“ “ 3500 ce 12e. “ Lad 
- . Seen = 13e. ~~ 
“ “ 4500 “ 15e. “ te 
“ Lil 5000 “ce 16e. “ “ 
“ “ce 6000 “ 19¢e. “ “ce 
cheese... Abed a 
“ec “ce 8v00 “ 25e. “ “ 


“This schedule of rates is for adver- 
tising when electros are used. Five cents 
per inch extra is a reasonable price to 
charge for composition. The advertising 
agent expects and should have fifteen per 
cent. commission from yourlowest price. 
These prices are for good position—run 
of the paper. [imagine I hear the voice 
of a brother saying, ‘Nonsense, it can’t 
be done,’ and another saying, ‘I am get- 
ting a better rate than that at present.’ 
If you are getting a better rate, stick to 
it, but a majority of you are selling your 
space at a lower rate, therefore, we 
should get together and fix a minimum 
rate, and I predict that if it is done the 
members of this association will have 
thousands of dollars in their pockets 
where some are now hard run to pay 
expenses. If an advertiser or advertising 
agent comes to you and says absolutely 
that he cannot and will not pry such a 
price, but will give you seventy-five per 
cent. of your rate, you may think you 
cannot afford to lose the contract, you 
figure that there is a pick-up of $25, $75 
or $200, and it would help you to pay 
some notes soon to be due for material, 
ete. The temptation is great and many 
yield. When this is done you destroy the 
confidence of the advertiser in you, and 
there isnoend to the trouble you will 
have with him afterwards. Don't be 
fooled by him; stand by your price, and 
the advertiser and advertising agent will 
come to you and your rate. It may be 
in a month or it may take a year, but he 
is sure to come if your priceis reasonable 
and you have the backbone to stand by 
it. 

ONE AGENT’S ADVICE. 





“The following extract from a letter 





written by a big advertising agency 
proves the truthfulness of my assertions. 
The letter says: ‘You must bearin mind 
that the advertising agent stands be- 
tween the publisher and the advertiser. 
It is necessary for us to accumulate a 
batch of letters to thoroughly convince 
the advertiser that we are doing the best 
for him that it is possible for any one to 
do. Whenever you receive a request for 
us to allow your rates cut, turn it down 
just as hard as you wish to, and, if you 
continue to stick to your rates, you will 
get the business in the end ifit is possible 
for us to obtain itfor you. This is the 
case with all papers that have reasonable 
rates—and stick to them.’ The truth of 
this letter has been confirmed in many 
ways since then. Itshould be a good 
sermon to every publisher to-day. Have 
a fair rate, a reasonable one; tell your 
honest circulation; and then stick to your 
prices. 

‘‘T am conscious of the fact, brethren, 
that I have taxed your patience, but I 
felt it my duty to talk along the line I 
have pursued, andI sincerely hope you 
will take some action on the question of 
advertising, which is the bread and but- 
ter of our business. 

“T again thank you most sincerely for 
your many kindnesses, and I hope that 
this, our first mid-winter meeting, will 
be the most pleasant and profitable in 
the history of our association.” 

The Bessemer (Ala.) Daily Rustler has 
suspended. It will be continued as a 
weekly. 








South Bend Tribune 


No judicious, result-seeking advertiser, 
desiring to cover nothern Indiana, should fail 
to be in THE SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE. 

THE TRIBUNE goes into more homes than 
any other northern Indiana daily. 

THE TRIBUNE'S circulation is absolutely 
guaranteed under an affidavit, 

THE TRIBUNE is the largest and best 
newspaper published in its territory. 

THE TRIBUNE'S rates are reasonable— 
circulation, quality and quantity, territory 
covered and service given considered. 


R. J.SHANNON | 150 Nassau St., 
Eastern Representative) New York City. 











THE LEADING FAMILY PAPER 
IN NEW ENGLAND IS THE 


Mirror and Farmer 
Manchester, N. H, 


Circulation, 36,000. 


The Daily MIRROR and AMERICAN 
cover Manchester and vicinity as no 
other paperdoes. Population 62,000 

THE JOHN B, CLARK CO., 

Proprietors, 


ARTHUR E, CLARKE, Manager. 
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DecemBeERr, 19, 1903. 


A NATIONAL AD CLUB. 


GREAT INTEREST IN PROPOSED 
ORGANIZATION OF BUYERS 
AND SELLERS OF SPACE. 


Letters From a Number of the Most 
Prominent Men in the Advertising Field 
Express Approval of the Idea—Meeting 
of Representatives of Local Organiza- 
tions Will Probably Soon Be Held, 
When Plans for Forming Such an Asso- 
ciation Will Be Further Discussed. 


The matter of forming a National As- | 
sociation of Advertising Men, to be} 
composed of the buyers and sellers of | 
advertising space, has been agitated for 
some weeks past, and it now looks as | 
though the organization would be per- | 
fected within a short time. The two 
men who have been most instrumental | 
in arousing interest in such an organiza- 
tion are Ellis Fayette Olmsted, adver- 
tising manager of the Natural Food 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
M. Lee Starke, the well known New York 
special agent. They invite correspon- 
denee on the subject from publishers, 
advertisers, agents and anyone interested 
in the advertising business. In answer | 
to a request for information about the 
proposed organization, Mr. Olmsted | 
has written us as follows: 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1903. 
Tue Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 

Gentlemen :—I thank you very heartily | 
for your kind favor of Dec. 10 expressing 
approval of the National Association of 
Advertising Men. About the only thing 
I can give you is that we have had some 
splendid letters of approval, one of 
which appeared in Printers’ Ink of| 
Dec. 9 from F. J. Gibson, secretary of the | 
Sphinx Club. We have also heard from | 
the representatives in the magazine field, 
such as, Messrs. Mix, Brady, Balmer, 
Frothingham, Houston, Hazen, and men 
of that stamp, who you can readily see 
are leaders in their special work, and we | 
have had some interesting letters from 
an advertising standpoint. 

About the only additional piece of in- 
formation is the fact that the correspon- 
dence, thus far, has elicited merely that 
it would be better to call a meeting of 
the representatives of the various local 
organizations now in the field, such as 
the newly organized Space Club, the | 
Sphinx Club, the Agate Club, the Quoin 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


(See Page 16.) 


A LATE PICTURE OF THE PROPRIETOR OF THE NEW YORK HERALD, WHO HAS JUST 
BEEN ON A VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY. 


BENNETT GOES BACK. 
Sails for Europe After Spending a Week 


Visiting the New Yerk Herald. 


James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of 
the New York Herald, sailed for Europe 


Club, and others of this nature, having | — a ms apenas betray ptm 
these representatives meet with repre. | the same boat on which he arrived here 
sentatives chosen from the newspaper | !JUSt 4 week before. He had run over 
and magazine field, and aleoa committee | to this country for a little visit to his 
from the advertisers, theseforming a sort | New York newspaper, as it has been his 


of committee of organizations, solely for | 
the purpose of discussion relative to the 
advantages which might be derived, if 
such a national organization could be 
brought about. ; 

This would give a working committee 
a basis. and they would be in a position 
to discuss the proposition from all stand- | 
points, and, if deemed advisable, call a | 
general meeting at some fixed time and 
place. 

It might interest you to know that 
there is also in process of formation at | 
the present, an organization which will 
probably be known as the Western New 
York Association of Advertixing Man- 
agers. I might also say that I have just 
returned from Detroit, where I was very 
pleased to hear that steps had already 
been taken to"form a local association of 

(Continued on page 7.) 





custom to do every two or three years 
since he first took up his residence in 
Europe almost a third of a century ago. 
No one seems to know of any particular 
reason for Mr. Bennett’s coming just at 
this time. 


Talk of New Philadelphia Daily. 
It was reported this week that a new 


| evening paper would be started in Phila- 


delphia about Feb. 1. Rumor had it 
that W. A. Gordon, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, was to be managing editor, and 
Harry Thalheimer, who has been assist- 
ant to General Manager Frank F. Peard, 
of the Baltimore Herald, was to be busi- 
ness manager. It was also stated that 
the Philadelphia Times plant was to be 
used in the publication of the paper, but 
the owners of the Times plant say no 
such arrangements have been made. 


NEW UTAH DAILY ASSURED. 


Ogden Morning Examiner to Make Its 


First Appearance on Jan. 1. 


The Morning Examiner at Ogden, 
Utah, will make its initial appearance on 
Jan. 1, according to an announcement 
sent out toadvertisers by Frank Francis, 
the proprietor. Mr. Francis has been 
planning for the new daily for some 
months past. The Examiner will be the 
only morning paper in Ogden. 

The management guarantees a circula- 
tion of 1,500 to start with. The paper 
has a local population of 40,000, besides 
a large reading public in the inter-moun- 
tain country to appeal to. Mr. Francis, 
who is at the head of the enterprise, has 
been telegraph editor of the Ogden 
Standard. 


Rumor About the Sun. 


It was reported this week along Park 
Row that the New York Sun would be 
changed: to a straightout Democratic 
paper about Feb. 1. A representative of 
THe Epiror AND PUBLISHER who called 
at the Sun officeand asked tosee William 
M. Laffan, the proprietor of the paper, 
was told that Mr. Laffan was too busy 
to see him. No confirmation of the 
report could be obtained. 
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| HEARST’S NEW PAPER. 


ADVENT OF LOS ANGELES EXAM- 
INER ATTENDED BY BIG 
LABOR DEMONSTRATION. 


Over Twenty Thousand Men Paraded the 
Streets—Fireworks and Feasts for the 
Enthusiasts —Arrangements for Estab- 
lishing Big Plant Had Been Rushed 
Through in Three Weeks, a Special 
Train Carrying Equipment From New 
York—Elaborate Plans for Handling 
Circulation. 


William R. Hearst’s Los Angeles 
Examiner started last Saturday morn- 
ing, and its advent was attended with 
one of the most spectacular demonstra- 
tions that ever accompanied the jlaunch- 
ing of a newspaper. Representatives of 
union labor from all over Southern Cali- 
fornia, to the number of 20,000, marched 
in procession through the principle 
streets of Los Angeles, and at the Ex- 
aminer Building there was a brilliant 
display of fireworks, together with musi- 
cal concerts and other features for the 
entertainment of the thousands who had 


| flocked to the city to celebrate the com- 


ing of the new paper. 

The date for the launching of the 
Examiner had been set for Dec, 20, but 
the arrangements were pushed with ex- 
traordinary vigor and the management 
was enabled to bring out the initial num- 
ber morethan a week ahead of scheduled 
time. The preliminary work was all 
done within three weeks. A special train 
carried the equipment from New York, 
and over two hundred workmen were 
employed day and night to get the plant 
in operation. 

The Examiner claims to have the larg- 
est building in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to the publication of a newspaper. 

Its press will print 48,000 twelve-page 
papers an hour. Of its seventeen lino- 
types, four are with thedouble magazine 
carrying four styles of type—the most 
perfect typesetting machines yet pro- 
duced. The circulation problem has 
proved one of the most serious in con- 
nection with the new paper, but it was 
met satisfactorily. 

Special trains on the Southern Pacific, 
the Salt Lake and the Sante Fe railroads 
have been chartered. Special trolley cars 
on all the many electric syetems reaching 
out from Los Angeles will also carry the 
Examiner into the country. More than 
sixty buggies attached to fast horses will 
help to takecare of the Los Angeles circu- 
lation. Fifty-three bicycles will also be 
used, and automobiles and omnibuses 
have been pressed into service. The news 
agents who handle the Examiner were 
given a banquet in the Examiner Build- 
ing on Saturday night? 
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MUST KEEP NON-UNION MEN. | JOHN C. HENNESSY DEAD. | 
Injunction to Prevent Printing Company | Well Known Newspaper Man—Was One 


From Abandoning Open-Shop. ot the Fenian Leaders. | 


Following an agreement made with | John Collins Hennessy, for many years” 
the electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ a newspaper man of New York, died last 
unions by the United States Printing | Tuesday in St. Peter’s Hospital, Brook- 
Company, that after Jan. 1, 1904, it will | lyn, where he has been since last May, 
retain only union men in its employ,|from a general breaking down of the 
Justice Marean, in the Supreme Court, | system. 

Brooklyn, has granted a temporary in-| Mr. Hennessy was born in Listowell, 
junction restraining the company from | County Kerry, Ireland, Christmas Day, 
discharging its non-union men. An order 1833. He came of a long line of Irish 


DxeceMBER 19, 19038. 





has been issued against the company and | 


the electrotypers and stereotypers direct- 
ing them to show cause why the injunc- 
tion should not be made permanent. 

The United States Printing Company 
is an Ohio corporation, but the labor 
trouble is in its Brooklyn shop, 83 to 
103 North Third street. The two hun- 
dred non-union employes in the concern 
have formed an association to fight 
against the carrying out of the agree- 
ment between the company and the 
union. William J. Mills and George H. 
Driscoll brought the suit in the Supreme 
Court on behalf of the organization, and 
William P. Kissam has brought a similar 
euit in the United States Circuit Court. 
Judge Thomas promised to hear an 
argument on the latter application for 
an injunction on Dec. 18. Justice Marean 
on Dec. 22 will hear argument on the 
application to make his temporary in- 
junction permanent. 

The injunction is sweeping in its pro- 
visions, and restrains the unions from 
organizing a strike against the printing 
company, picketing, boycotting or in 
any other way interfering with its busi- 
ness. 

The complaints in the suits in both 
counts allege a conspiracy on the part of 
the unions to make the company’s shop 
in Brooklyn a union shop. This they did 
by organizing a strike last March, when 
the company had some important and 
pressing contracts, and refused to call it 
off until the agreement to employ only 
union men after Jan. 1 was signed. 


VARNER BUYS ANOTHER PAPER. 


Will Change Name of Salisbury Truth- | 


Index to the Globe. 

Henry B. Varner, editor and proprietor | 
of the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch, has | 
just purchased the Salisbury Truth- Index, | 


revolutionists, an ancestor having been 
closely associated with Robert Emmet. 
His father was in therevolution of 1848. 
In the Fenian uprising of 1867, led by 
James Stephens, Mr. Hennessy took a 
| leading, but secret part, which was not 
| discovered for four years, when P. J. 
Smith was defeated by Ralph Bernal 
Osborne for Parliament. A warrant was 
issued for Hennessy’s arrest, and he fled 
to this country. 

In New York Mr. Hennessy found that 
Michael Hennessy, then commercial edi- 
tor of the New York Times, was a rela- 
tive, and he went to work on the Times 
the second day after his arrival. He 
served as Washington correspondent, 
|city editor, and night city editor until 
about 1891. He wasone of the founders 
of the New York Press Club, and was 
president of that organization, after 
which he became a trustee. 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


Henry Lischer, publisher of Der Demo- 
krat of Davenport, Ia., is dead. He was 
a pioneer German newspaper man in the 
Northwest. 


Jacob Hassinger, for many years pro- 
prietor of the German Gazette, of New 
Orleans, is dead, aged 76 years. 


Arthur Corbin Gould, editor of Shoot- 
ing and Fishing, died at his home in New 
York last Tuesday. 





Rev. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who for 
nearly thirty years was editor of the 
Sunday School Times at Philadelphia, 
died of apoplexy last week. 





| WALTER WELLMAN’S PLAN. 
| Will Donate It and Money in Trying to 
Reach North Pole. 
Walter Wellman, the.well known news- 
paper correspondent, addressed: the 
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a semi-weekly, and will take charge on Arctic Club at the Aldine Association ir 
Jan. 1. He will change the name of the | New York last Saturday night. He said 
paper to the Salisbury Globe, and will | he had a plan by which he was confident 
make it a six column, eight page, high | the North Pole could be reached, and that 
class weekly. ; _ |he would reveal it just so soon as the 

John B. Spillman will be the editor in | necessary funds were forthcoming. He 
charge of the paper. Salisbury, with @ | said he could not accompany the expedi- 
population of 15,000, is regarded as one | tion, but that he would contribute his 
of the best fields in North Carolina. Mr-. | jan and $1,000 to help to carry it out. 
Varner will at once inaugurate a circula-|Mr Wellman was enthusiastically 
tion campaign to boom the paper. | cheered. ; 
Among those present werea number of 
| well known writers and newspaper men, 
including Charles Dana Gibson, Lincoln 
Steffens, Garrett P. Serviss, J. Bigelow 
|Payne, F. F. Taylor, Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, of the Mount McKinley expedition, 
| Harry de Windt, who crossed Siberia in 
ja sledge, and Paul E. Bernier. 








| Syracuse Journal’s Big Run. 

The Syracuse Journal the other day 
}ran off 100,000 copies of the paper for 
|the L. C. Smith & Bros’. Typewriter | 
| Company, of Syracuse, who chose that 
|means of getting the pictures and | 
|description of their new factory before | 
| people in every part of the United | 
jeenten and in foreign countries as well. | 
| The papers were sent out through the 
| postoffice, each bearing a one cent stamp. | 

It is said to have been the largest number | 
of papers ever printed in the United 
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LONDON’S THREE NEW DAILIES 


Stead, the Graphic, and ‘‘ Tay Pay,” Each 
to Start One. 


Word comes from London that three 
new daily newspapers are soon to make 
their appearance in that city. 

One of these is the much talked of Daily 
Paper, to be published by William T. 
Stead. Another is a penny illustrated 
evening paper, Which the owners of th« 
Graphic propose to start with a capital 
of $2,500,000. The third is a new half- 
penny morning paper which T. P. O’Con 
nor has arranged to bring out, and 
which will give its attention largely to 
light literature and gossip. 


Alone in Its Class. 

A paper is published in London, called 
the Anti Top Hat. Aneccentrie old man 
hated the conventional form of headgea 
while alive, and when he died he left his 
nephew $2,000 a year on condition that 
he edit and publish a monthly paper de- 
voted to ridiculing the stovepipe. Thy 
nephew accepted the legacy and the re- 
sponsibility, and issues his paper regu- 
larly, though he confines each edition t 
three copies, one for himself and one foi 
each of the old man’s executors. 


Buys Presbyterian of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Holmes, of Pitts- 
burg, has purchased the Presbyterian, of 
Philadelphia, for $25,000, and _ will 
assume the position of editor and pro- 
prietor of that publication next July. 
The Presbyterian has beeu published 
seventy-three years, and is now edited 
by Rev. Dr. W. W. McKinley and Clara 
Augusta Alexander. 


The Batesville (Ark.) Daily Bee has 
suspended. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Herald has just 
passed its 109th birthday. 
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ELLIS FAYETTE OLMSTED. 
WHO BELIEVES THERE SHOULD BE A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING MEN. 


(Courtesy of Printers’ Ink.) 





A NATIONAL AD CLUB. 
(Continued from Vage 5.) 
advertisers at that time. This shows 
that the feeling among advertising men 
is strong, and that the National Associa- 
tion bas a good basis upon which to 

work, 
| thank you very heartily for your 
kindly co-operation, and with best wishes 
beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
KE. F. OLMsTep. 


The plan of organization is well set 
forth in the following interview with 
Mr. Olmsted, which appeared in Printers’ 
Ink of Dee. 2: 

‘“*What the advertising world needs,” 
said Mr. Olmsted, ‘‘is a national club or 
association that will meet to promote 
the welfare of both advertisers and me- 
diums. Such an association could settle 
many questions and institute reforms; 
but the most valuable result would be 
the bringing together face to face of the 
men who areinterested in advertising on 
its several sides. Until a man has con- 
conducted an advertising campaign, he 
can have no notion of the detail and dif- 
ficulties that attend the most ordinary 
transactions between advertiser and 
publisher. Most of this businessis trans- 
acted by correspondence. The partiesdo 
not know one another personally, and 
things go along at cross purposes, often 
ending in actual hostilities. Personal 
acquaintance of advertisers and pub- 
lishers not only makes this relation more 
congenial, but gives each the benefit of 
the others’ experience and knowledge, 
and fosters the toleration that one nat- 
urally has, when he knows what difficul- 
ties the other man works under. The 
advertiser has knowledge that can’t be 
put into correspondence, and so has the 
publisher. When they get together and 
talk on advertising, each learns some- 
thing that neither knew before. Last 
summer, for example, the Eastern and 
Western forces of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal met in Buffalo We invited 
them up to Niagara Falls to inspect our 
plant, and the day spent together taught 
us all something about advertising, and 
broadened our views. It confirmed my 
opinion that such meetings could be 
brought about as anational affair. This 
is an idea that has,been next my heart 





for the past year. | have written to 





advertisers, magazine men, newspaper 
publishers and advertising managers in 
various parts of the country, and the 
suggestion has received sincere indorse- 
ment. They areall infavor of it. I have 


been very careful to say nothing about |} 


plans of organization, however, and 
haven’t even invented a name for the 
association. These details must be 
worked out by members, when the asso- 
ciation begins to take shape. 

“Such an association must be the tool 
of no clique or faction. Personalities and 
personal interests ought to be laid aside. 
Perhaps a national club would develop 
a social side, butitseems to me necessary 
that business and social interests be kept 
apart. Whether a single club for the 
whole country would be best, or a na 
tional association made up of local clubs, 
must be determined later. Perhaps, 
meetings could be held as often as twice 
a year at some convenient point. The 
idea is to bring together buyer and seller 
of advertising space on a middle ground, 
for the settlement of problems and the 
development of methods whereby adver- 
tising can be carried on more easily and 
with more profit. Advertising is grow- 
ing very rapidly. Mediums are expand- 
ing and multipiving. Space is growing 
more costly. New methods are being 
developed everywhere. It is necessary to 
have a national organization that will 
bring the various interests together and 
make each useful to all. Thatis the 
practice followed in other trades and 
professions. It has not been applied to 
advertising, because advertising is so 
very new. 

“IT don’t like to refer to this idea as a 
plan. Itis simply a suggestion. Every- 
body concerned seems to think well of it, 
and now I should like to lay it before the 
advertising world, inviting discussion. 
M. Lee Starke, the New York special 
agent, is thoroughly interested in the 
idea. We are both anxious, however, to 
avoid giving the impression that we are 
personally organizing such an associa- 
tion. If an organization is perfected, it 
should be brought about by the adver- 
tising interests of the whole country, and 
embody the most helpful sentiment in 
business to-day—the spirit of ‘get to- 
gether.’”’ 


The Naples (N. Y.) ‘News, has_ been 
changed from a four to an eight page 


paper. 








VILLARD WILL CONTEST. 


Daughter Seeks to Get Equal Share in the 
Late Publisher's Estate. 


Suit has been brought in the Supreme 
Court in White Plains, N. Y., by Mrs. 
aelen Villard Bell, of Dresden, Germany, 
to set aside the will of herfather, thelate 
Henry Villard, who owned a controlling 
interest in the New York Evening Post 
and the Nation. The complaint alleges 
among other things that Mr. Villard was 
of unsound mind and incapable of mak- 
ing a will at the time it was executed. 
The Villard personal estate amounted 
to $3 0U0,000 besides the interest in the 
Evening Post and the Nation. Mrs, Bell 
was left $25,000 in trust for her, besides 
another fund, out of which an annuity of 
$6,000 is to be paid to her during her 
life. 
The will gives, besides the testator’s 
personal and household effects, $250,000 
to the widow and half of the residuary 
estate. Each of the sons received one- 
fourth of the residuary estate. and 
Oswald got $50,000 additional, Mr. 
Villard explaining that he had made agift 
to Harold at the time of his marriage. 
The will explains that the widow had 
received enough under the instrument to 
enable her to provide for her daughter in 
her will in such manner as may seem wise 
to her. About $250,000 was left to 
charitable institutions. 
Mr. Villard died in Nov. 1900. It is 
understood that the suit will be fought 
out in the courts. 

Gridiron Club Election. 
At the annual meeting of the Gridiron 
Club of Washington last Saturday, the 
following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: President, L. A. Coolidge; 
vice-president, John M. Carson; secretary, 
John M. Schriver; treasurer, George 
Walker; executive committee, F. E. 
Leupp, C. C. Randolph, and Louis Garthe. 
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OUR THIRD CHRISTMAS. 

This is Tae Epiror AND PUBLISHER’S 
third Christmas. If there were any 
doubts when the paper was started as 
to whether it had a field, they have long 
since been dispelled, for from the first 
issue it has gone right ahead, making 
friends among the editors and publishers 
of the country, among the advertising 
agents and advertisers, and among the 
active newspaper men and members of 
staffs as well. And that the paper has 
been a success has been most largely due, 
we think, to the constant effort that has 
been made to keep it clean and to have 
it mind its own business. 

It has never been the policy of this 
paper to try to teardown. Tuer Epiror 
AND PuBLIsHER would rather help to 
build than help to raze. After covering 
the news of the week, it has always been 
the aim to find matter for our columns 
that would tend to inspire newspaper 
workers to better things. There is little 
enough joy in the publication business, 
and we have never desired to make it 
less by casting unpleasant reflections. 
Practices that have been deemed deserv- 
ing of censure have been freely censured, 
but if we could add a bit of praise we 
have been much the better pleased. 

We mention these things just at this 
time, because we believe that the great 
principles of truth and honor and justice 
can be applied to business as well as to 
anything else, and because it has always 
been the purpose of THe Epiror anp 
PUBLISHER to work in its humble way ae 
nearly as might be in the spirit which 
this particular season glorifies—‘‘ Peace 
on earth and toward men good will.” 





CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

Christmas ends a busy season in the 
publishing of a newspaper, The adver- 
tising patronage, as a rule, is heavier dur- 
ing the month 6f December than at any 
other time of the year. Christmas buyers 

- are generous; trade is brisk in anticipa- 
tion of the holidays; and the progressive 
merchant is eager for publicity to draw 
to himself hisshare of the prosperity that 
goes the rounds. 

Then there is the Christmas edition. 
With the excellent facilities nowadays it 
is possible for even the smallest paper to 
have its special holiday number with 
colored cover pages and appropriate 
features which call to mind the spirit of 
the season. Readers have come to watch 
for the Christmas edition of their favorite 
publication, and they enjoy its reminders 
of the approaching festival. Merchants 
understand this, and they patronize the 
special numbers liberally, because they 
know they are read, and that the reader 
is in a receptive frame of mind. The 


great majority of newspapers have their 
Christmas numbers, and any publisher 
who does not have one, and who does not 
exert every effort to makeit as attractive 
as possible, is not making the most of 
his opportunities. 

These Christmas numbers are getting 
better year by year, and some of those 
that come to this office are eloquent wit- 
nesses to the advance that is being made 
in methods of artistic printing. The 
magazines, with the perfecting of pro- 
cesses of color printing, accomplish won- 
derful things, but, when everything is 
considered, the advance made in the 
artistic effect produced by the news- 
papers is even more remarkable. 

Christmas numbers are generally very 
profitable, and they serve as a good ad- 
vertisement to the management to show 
that it is progressive, and ison the watch 
for things to please its readers. This is 
all as it should be. But the service ren- 
dered by these special numbers is greatcr 
than any material gain, for they bring 
sunshine into the home, spread the spirit 
of brotherhood among men, and remind 
old and young alike of the beautiful sen- 
timents of theseason they commemorate. 





CHARACTER AND RESPECT. 


Since Christmas is a season for 
thoughts of better things, it may not be 
inappropriate to call attention to the 
remarkable improvementin late years in 
the morale of the working force on 
the average newspaper. A publisher of 
wide experience recently said to the 
writer. ‘When I entered the publishing 
business some fifteen years ago, one of 
the first things I had borne in upon me 
was that the men who work for a news- 
paper were a bad lot, and that it was 
only by the greatest patience and allow- 
ance that I could do anything with them. 
I am happy to say that every year since 
that time I have noted theimprovement, 
and that now you can find men of as 
high ideals and of as strict business in- 
tegrity in newspaper work as can be 
found in any walk of life. It seems tome 
that nothing could speak better for the 
future of the newspaper than this very 
fact.” 

This is only one of the many who tes- 
tify to the improved conditions. Men of 
prominence who address editorial meet- 
ings, writers of articles in current litera- 
ture, the betterment of the press itself all 
bear witness to the fact. ‘the working 
man has found it to his own advantage 
to lead a more temperate life, because 
men of temperate habits are sought after 
by the employer, and are paid their price. 
When such conditions obtain, it is easy 
to see that the dissipated man cannot 





hope for much in the struggle for exist- 


As the newspaper man has improved | 
in character, so he has gained much in | 
the respect of people who hold high posi- | 
tions in life. It is no longer adisgrace to | 
be working for a newspaper. We could | 
do nothing better here than to quote | 
from ‘The Making of a Journalist’’ the | 
recent book by Julian Ralph, whose long 
association with newspaper men in the | 
ranks made him especially qualified to 
speak on the subject: F 


“There was once an idea” he says, 
“that such men as the true ‘specials’— 
content to do superhuman and danger- 
ous work for a salary and expenses— 
were apt to end in becoming a charge on 
their friends or the public, and were not 
to be wondered at if they were drunk- 
ards. A great many erratic, irrespon- 
sible geniuses and mock-geniuses, from 
the days of the Spectator, in all likeli- 
hood, down to those of Pfaff’s beer 
cellar, not long ago, were borne with, 
and even encouraged under that notion. 
It was a wrong one. The special corre- 
spondent is trained to be a great expense 
to himself, because, when on duty away 
from home, he must live so as to acquire 
expensive tastes; but the day has gone 
by when either his employers or asso- 
ciates will put up with any form of unre- 
liability or blameworthiness in his habits 
or his principles. The need of a barber 
and a bath, and the tenancy of an attic 
with a bottle in lieu of other furniture, 
are no longer recognized as the outward 
proof of even poetic ability. 

“The correspondents of to-day must 
be and are welcome at the houses, clubs 
and business places of the men who lead 
in public affairs. They must be men of 
parts and of good appearance and be- 
havior. This is the day when a woman 
has interviewed the Pope, and a reporter 
has been nominated for mayor of Brook- 
lyn (failing in which effort he became the 
model postmaster of thecountry). Noth- 
ing about the profession is more remark- 
able than the change that has come over 
the relationship between the correspon- 
dent and the so-called ‘great man.’ 
While there are reporters who ‘hound’ 
public men, there are also public men 
who badger the newspaper folk. The 
typical correspondents, on the other 
hand, call upon the officials upon terms 
of equality, and get from them what 
they want—to publish or not to publish, 
as the two agree. The best Washington 
correspondents work upon a friendly 
basis with Cabinet officers and Senators 
—all of them that they care to know— 
and are recognized as men pursuing an 
honorabie calling. I once congratulated 
an English reporter, who told me he had 
reported Gladstone’s speeches for nearly 
twenty years, upon knowing thatstates- 
man so well. ‘God bless you,’ said he, 
‘I don’t know him at all. I was once 
unable to escape from his car without 
passing him, when he came in unexpect- 
edly, and a mutual friend introduced me 
to him. But I never presumed upon that, 
you know.’ Such a man and many 
others in England have wondered at the 
place the best American newspaper corre- 
spondents have managed to carve out 
for themselves by earning the confidence 
and friendly interest of public men.” 





Newspapers Hurting Book Trade. 

The press of Germany complains of the 
decline of the book tradein that country, 
and insists that its cause is the greater 
attention that is paid to business, 
Others assert that, as in America, the 
newspaper is taking the place of the 
book, and that men who are all day 
occupied in commerce or manual labor 
have no time for more than superficial 
reading or a glance at the book trade as 
represented by the literary columns of 





the daily or weekly journal. 


ence. The fittest is bound to survive. | 


Dicember 19, 1908. 





DUTY OF LEGISLATURE 


Buffalo News Pleads for Change in 
Libel Laws—Suggests That Bond Be 
Exacted From the Plaintiff. 


The Buffalo News of Dec. 10 contained 
the following splendid editorial calling 


the attention of the New York Legisla- 


ture to a bit of work too long put off, 
that of revising the statutes on libel: 

“The Legislature of 1904, to convene 
three weeks hence, will come together 
without any issue of overwhelming im- 
portance to be dealt with in legislation. 
It is customary for the party in power 
on the eve of a Presidential and State 
election to mark time through the ses- 
sion, doing little and adjourning early. 
There is no fault to be found with the 
latter proposition. The Legisluture can 
hardly adjourn too early. But there is 
an excellent opportunity for the Repub- 
lican majority this winter to do a piece 
of work too often put off and in so 
doing to enlist the gratitude and loyal 
support of a large class of newspapers 
that have been denied justice year after 
year. That work is a recasting of the 
libel law so as to prevent predatory at- 
tacks through ‘settlement suits.’ 

“It is not necessary to go into. detail 
at this time as to the necessity for such 
legislation. it has been demonstrated 
time and again. It is one of our na- 
tional misfortunes that the legal pro- 
fession is too full. In this State a check 
has been puton the production oflawyers 
by raising the standard of training and 
this in time will diminish the relative 
number of legal weaklings, but even now 
there are more men trying to live by law 
than the law will legitimately support 
and the weakest of these make a precari- 
ous living by damage suits of various 
kinds, brought mostly for settlement by 
defendants who think tribute is cheaper 
than trial. The fact that few libel suits 
ever come to trial is an indication of the 
weakness of most of thechargesand also 
of the advantage the present law 
gives the attacking party, who risks 
nothing whatever, and is entirely irre- 
sponsible in bringing such suits. 

For years the News and other papers 
of the State have tried to secure the en- 
actment of a law that will make the 
plaintiff or his lawyer give a bond of 
indemnity in such cases. That would 
prevent the bringing of blackmail suits, 
and in bona fide cases would make law- 
yers careful to have good cause before 
appealing to the courts. It has been de- 
feated usually on the assumption that it 
would give comfort to some newspapers 
popularly described as ‘yellow.’ But the 
big papers that deal recklessly with char- 
acter and reputation all keep their legal 
bureaus and have big defense funds. The 
blackmailers seldom attack them. The 
better class of papers, mostly of the mid- 
dle rank, are their prey, usually on tech- 
nical grounds. The law puts the burden 
of proof of intent and everything else on 
the newspaper. The suing party, if he 
loses, goes free, and the newspaper, if it 
pays no damages, pays heavily for law- 
yers and witness fees. 

“The Legislature of 1904 should 
remedy this. Most Legislatures leave 
their mark in one or more notable laws, 
defining some public policy or meeting 
some great public necessity. The Legis- 
lature of 1903 enacted the cunalimprove- 
ment; its predecessor, indirect taxation. 
The new Legislature can do as great a 
work as any of these by decreeing simple 
justice in the matter of damage suits. 
The details of such a law may well be 
discussed now—whether it shall provide 
for a bond covering the damage claimed 
or a percentage of it, or only the legal 
costs. The press of the State can have 
its just protection, if the papers act to- 
gether. and act promptly and earnestly. 
Now is a good time to take up the issue 
and present it with irresistible force to 
the State’s lawmakers.” 





Charles M. Meredith, for eight years 
the editor and manager of the Perkasie 
(Pa.) Central News, has purchased the 
newspaper and plant from the owners, 





Moyer & Kramer. 
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PERSONALS. 


|\““Why Not—lIf the 


William J. Campbell, city editor of the | 


Troy (N. Y.) Morning Kecord, 
cently married to Miss Lucy E. 
of Buffalo. 


Allen 8. Williams, 


McCabe, 


the popular press 


was re-' 


agent, has charge of the publicity of the | 


Motor Boat Show 
Herald Square 
February. 


Burnett Goodwin, business manager 
of the Yale Alumni Weekly, has resigned. 
He intends to devote his time to mining, 
and will leave New Haven inafew days 
for Arizona. 


Exhibition 


George M. Seaver, business manager of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Daily Journal has 
left for Long Beach, Southern California, 
to remain during the winter for the bene- 
fit of his health. 


Edward Young Clarke, associate 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution and 
general manager of the Southern News- 
paper Syndicate, was married recently to 
Miss Mary Cartledge, of Atlanta. 


Mason A. Green, editor of the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, is traveling over his State 
investigating the results of the new liquor 
law and writing articles for the Herald 
covering the situation in each county. 


George P. Metzger, recently art man- 
ager of Everybody’s Magazine, and for- 
merly with Merrill & Baker, is now con- 
nected wish the literary department of 
the Ben B. Hampton Company, Adver- 
tising Agents, New York. 


George H. Clements, has resigned as 
publisher of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and 
will go to Arizona on account of his 
health. His duties as publisher of the 
Sentinel will devolve upon John L. Foley, 
the present business manager of the 
paper. 


Albert C. Phillips, business manager of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
ously ill at the Chicago Hospital, as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Phillips was born in New York and 
for years was Albany correspondent of 
the New York Sun. 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, will be the orator at the com- 


to be held at the| 
Hall in| 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


HERALD ON HEARST’S BOOM. 


Democrats Want 


Him?” It Asks in an Editorial. 


James Gordon Bennett, being in this 
country at the time, makes of particular 
interest the editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald lastSunday on the 
candidacy of William R. Hearst for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
The Herald said: 

* A correspondentin yesterday's Herald 
called attention to our oversight in not 


| publishing full reports of the launching 


{and cheerful 


progress of Mr. William 


|R. Hearst’s boom for the Democratic 





has been seri- | 


|own out there yesterday. 


Presidential nomination. Hesigned him- 
self ‘ Puzzled,’ being unable to make out 
why the Herald and other newspapers, 
West as well as East, are not printing 
more about it. Ourcorrespondent putit 
downto widespread journalistic jealousy 
of a proprietor who is publishing news- 
papers in the East, West, and in the 
middle. 

Jealousy? Nonsense! Why should not 
Mr. Hearst be the Democratic nominee— 
if the Democrats wantto nominate him? 
There is a precedent for taking a news- 
paper proprietor as’ the Democratic 
standard bearer, and sending him upfront 
where the shot and shell are flying thick 
and fast. Horace Greeley once upon a 
time was named by the Democratic Con. 
vention. To be sure, when they came to 
count the votes he was not elected, but 
Mr. Greeley was only proprietor of the 
Tribune. Mr. Hearst, however, owns 
the New York American, the New York 
Evening Journal, the Morgen Journal, 
the Chicago American, the San Francisco 
Examiner, and he star ted yesterday the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Senasidar. So from 
a newspaper count Mr. Hearst is really 
a six-to-one shot over Mr. Greeley asa 
journalistic proprietor. 

“The Herald is much obliged to ‘ Puz- 
zled’ for calling its attention to the 
oversight in insufficient reports of Mr. 
Hearst’s boom, and publishes to-day in- 
teresting extracts from such influential 
and authoritative sources as both kinds 
of American—New York and Chicago 
issues—and the San Francisco Examiner. 

“By the way. Mr. Hearst’s new paper 
in Ios Angeles had a great boom of its 
According to 
the New York Evening Journal, a street 
parade of 20,000 men welcomed its birth. 
Carpenters, plumbers, tinners, barbers, 
fishermen, cooks, steamfitters, waiters, 


| laundry workers, and lots of other trades 


mencement exercises of Bowdoin College | 


on June 22 next, when that institution 
will celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, one of the most notable gradu- 
ates. 


Oregon Consolidation. 

The Astoria (Ore.) Morning Astorian 
and Evening News have consolidated and 
will continue to issue both a morning 
and afternoon paper. The papers will be 
under one management, and the plant of 
the Astorian will be utilized for both. 


New Pennsylvania Daily. 
The Ridgway (Pa.) Daily Record, edited 
by W. H. Baker, proprietor of the Ridg- 
way Advocate, has made its appearance. 


unions were in line to hail the new jour- 


nalistic child of the productive Mr. 
Hearst. 
‘“‘Mr. Hearstasa Presidential nominee ? 


Why not—if the Democrats want him?” 


College Papers Sued. 

The Yale Daily News, the students’ 
morning newspaper, and Burnett Good- 
win, manager of the Yale Alumni Weekly 
have been made defendants in a libel suit 
brought by Carl A. Mears, Yale law 
school, ’07, for $5,000 damages. because 
of the publication of Mears’s name 
among the list of those whose tickets for 
the Yale-Harvard football game were 
found in the hands of Boston speculators. 
The property of Goodwin and the News 
board of editors has been attached for 
$10,000. 








SAN DIEGO SUN 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


all under one general management, 





PACIFIC PENNY PAPERS 


SPOKANE PRESS 
Combined Circulation, Dec, J, 1903, in excess of 52,000 daily 


These five papers occupying the strategic points of the great Pacific Coast, 
have opened permanent offices at No. 53 
Tribune Building. New York and No. 106 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
circulation statements furnished monthly. 
considered and will be cheerfully furnished on application ateither of these offices, 


W. H. PORTERFIELD, Manager Foreign Advertising. 


LOS ANGELES RECORD 
SEATTLE STAR 


Sworn 
Rates areexceedingly low, circulation 








irculation 
an 


Gold 
Quality 


Much is said of quantity 








and quality of circula- 


tion but little of stability. 

The Evening Wisconsin possesses, 
in addition to its other qualities, the 
quality of stability. On the market 
for over 50 years, its circulation has 
steadily increased—increased faster 
than the population of thecity, 22,000 
being its average circulation in Octo- 
ber, 1903. 

The Evening Wisconsin is” one of 
the American Newspaper Directory’s 
Golden Dozen, selected by men of 
intelligence, who fully understand 
quantity, quality, and stability. 








Evening Wisconsin 


in Milwaukee 











‘All the varying elements of human life 
appear on the pages of the reporter's 
note book. —BUD BRIER. 


INCIDENTS FROM 
A REPORTER’S 
NOTE BOOK, 


The Story of the Daily Life of a 
Newspaper Man told in an 
Interesting and Highly Instructive 
Lecture by 


ERNEST LINDEN WAITT, 


of the Boston Herald. 


Just the kind of evening's entertainment to 
please educational and literary organiza- 
tions, secret societies and social clubs. 


For terms, write 
ERNEST LINDEN WAITT, 


West Somerville, Mass. 














EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 


Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents tor each additional line. 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Has more than doubled “told business” on sev- 
eral papers, Never failed to increase receipts. 
Exceptional record as advertising and circulation 
manager. Experience inall departments. High- 
est metropolitan references. Successiul, faithful, 
hardworking. Change about Feb. 1. Address 
“PROFITS,” care Tue EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


CITY, TELEGRAPH OR MAKE-UP 
Editor, 29, experienced and capable (employed), 
desires position on live daily; practical man. 
Address “S.,” care Tue EpiToR AND PUBLISHER. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN. 


An advertising manager who has wa sixteen 
years’ experience onevening daily desires change. 
Prefers paper of from 10,000 to 20,000 circulation. 
Expert on foreign advertising. Address “EX- 
PERIENCE,” care Tue EpiroR AND PUBLISHER. 


A PEN AND INK ARTIST. 
Desires position on newspaper or magazine 
where comic and semi-comic work is desired. 
Small contracts for pictures also taken. Address 

“D. R.,” care THe Epitor AND PUBLISHER. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
for daily will change. Good acquaintance with 
the agencies. A business builder. Address ‘‘J,”’ 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR. 

As advertising solicitor on small city daily, 
Pennsylvania preferred, by experienced, capable 
and reliable newspaper man. Address at once. 
“H. W. K.,” 253 North street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A NEWSPAPER ARTIST 
who has had several years’ experience desires posi 
tion on newspaper, all around artist. Will be 
willing to start with a smali salary. Address 
“Artist” care THE Eprtor AND PUBLISHER. 











AD MAN OR BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Situation as business or advertising manager 
on small city daily, or assistant on city daily; 
ten years’ active experience; thoroughly capable 
and absolutely reliable. Address ‘‘M. R. L.,’ 
North Newberry St, York, Pa. 


NE W SE DITOR OR REPORTER. 

Bright writer and hustling news gatherer, 
sober, energetic, ten years’ experience, wants po- 
sition as news editor or reporter on small, hve 
daily or progressive weekly. Address ‘ Editor,” 
Box 254, Lexington, Ky. 


I CAN CONDUCT PARAGRAPH, A HUMOR. 
OUS, or some department in few more papers. 
Employed now. ‘‘DR. LONE LUMY TOOKIE,”’ 
Rockport, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 


Modern eight-point Unitype Machine. 
as new with 1,000 Lbs. &-point. 
Ata bargain. 
PUBLISHER. 


Good 
Fair condition. 
“S$. & S.,” care THe EpiTrorR anv 


Cottrell Pony Two Revolution Press. Now 
running. First-class order, Will sell at moder- 
ate figure. “K.BROS.,’ care THe EpiIrorR aNnD 
PUBL ISHER. , 


Pony Tay lor Dram Cy inder Press. Bed 19x25 
Fair order. Now running. Price $175. “F.& B., 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Fast seven-column Hoe three-revolution press. 
a 2,000. Four years old. Will sell cheap. 
P. & P.,” care THe EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


” Hoe Stop Cylinder Press. Bed 29x42. ‘First- 
class order. Will sell low for cash upon easy 
terms." BAYONNE,” care Tue Epiror anp PuB- 
LISHER. 





Hoe Drum Cylinder Press. 
size. Good running order. 
“PALISADES,” 
LISHER. 


Six-column quarto 
Will sell for $350. 
care THE EpiroR AND PuB- 


Four-Horse Modern Gas Engine, used but 
eight months. Nowrunning. Price $175. “BOW- 
ERY,” care THE EpiroR AND PUBLISHER. 

Otty Gas Engine. Good condition. 
power. Will sell for $125. “SM 
austen AND PUBLISHER. 


Two- horse 
ITH,” care THE 





Potter Drum Press. Six-column quarto size- 
Good running order. Price $250. ‘COMMER. 
CIAL,” care THe EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Get right into the right Publishing Business. 
There are splendid opportunities, and I know 
where, for men of brains and some means. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New 

ork, 





The Rathbun & Bird Co., 
REPAIR AND REBUILD 


PRINTER’S MACHINERY. 


ALSO BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
HIGH GRADE CYLINDER PRESSES 





33 to 43 Gold Street, New York City. 

















New York city weekly. 7,000; monthly, $3, 500. 
Two splendid openings for men of push. EMER 
SON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 





444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. | 
The C, E. Sherin Agency, New York, is 
renewing contracts on Lyon’s Tooth | 

Powder. 

Hall & Ruckle, New York, are renewing | 
contracts for Sozodont, and are adding 
new papers. 

A new preparation is being advertised | 
in Washington, called Vin-Gu-ol, or Wine | 
of Life. 


The Lile Plant Company, of Canton, 
Y., is placing business in Pennsylvania 
papers. 


The Salada Tea advertising has been 
discontinued in nearly all papers until 
after the holidays. 


The Standard Mantle Works, Sharps- 
burg, Pa., is asking rates from Pennsyl- 
vania papers. 


The Shepherd Hair Tonic Company, 
Pittsburg, is putting out advertising in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Renewals are being made for the adver- 
tising of Sloan’s Liniment through the 
Boston office of Pettingill & Co. 


George Batten & Co., Potter Building, 
New York, are asking rates twenty-one 
lines, three times a week in Ohio papers. 


Lhe Owl Drug Company is placing its 
magazine advertising through the Ben 
b. Hampton Advertising Agency, New 
York. 

The Angel LampCompany is taking on 
an extensive line of newspaper advertis 
ing through the Ben B. Hampton Com- 
pany, New York. 


Wm. B. Riker & Son are placing their 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
through the Ben B. Hampton Company, 
New York. 

The Lent Medicine Company, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is placing some business 
through Charles H. Fuller's Buffalo office. 
Large copy is being sent out. 


Ths Irving Dairy Company, Philadel- 
phia, is asking rates on display and 
readers to be run two times a week in 
papers iu the Middle West. 


J. K. Baillie, Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, is asking retes for teninches across 
four columns in Western papers for the 
Quaker City Self-Inking Fountain Pen. 


Dr. G. W. Hilton's homwopathic specifies 
are now being advertised through the 
Ben B. Hampton Company, New York. 
This advertising is going to a big list of 
newspapers. 


The Lyman D. Morse Agency, Potter 
Building, New York, is putting out some 
advertising for the Blue Trading Stamp 
Company in dailies, This agency is also 
renewing contracts for Cuticura. 


J. Walter Thonipson, Times Building, 
New York, has ordered all Marvel con- 
tracts discontinued from Dec. 15 to Jan. 
1, and is sending out new orders so that 
all contracts will date from the first of 
the year. 


Tho Prudential Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., is sending out circular 
letters to all papers asking rates on its 
annual statement, which will probably 
be published the latter part of January. 


The Cacterine advertising, which is 
being placed by Geo. Batten & Co., New 
York, will appear in New York city only 
for the present. Later on it is expected 
to go to papers throughout the country. 


The Phonoharp Company, of East Bos- 
ton, is sending out contracts for a mail 
order proposition through the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, 227 Washington 
street, Boston. The proposition is a free- 
music-lessons scheme, and the copy is very 
convincing. 











NG WORLD. 
NEW PITTSBURG AGENCY. 


Shaw-Shaw-Adveitising Is Its Name. 
To Handle Life Insurance Business. 
Shaw-Shaw-Advertising is the name of 

a new concern which has opened offices 


}in the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 


burg, to do a general advertising busi- 
ness. The firm is composed of two of 
Pittsburg’s best-known young newspa- 
per men, J. Frazier Shaw and D. Minard 
Shaw, sons of the late C. N. Shaw, for 
many years managing editor of the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 

J. Frazier Shaw was formerly employed 
by the William 8. Powers Company, 
advertising agents, inthe Frick Building, 
Pittsburg. D. Minard Shaw was at one 
time employed by the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. Both have had wide experience 
in newspaper and advertising work, hav- 
ing been thoroughly trained in every 
department in connection with the 
business. 

They state that it is their purpose to 
require all their clients placing advertis- 
ing through them to pay in advance, and 
they wil! probably take advantage of 
cash discounts. They claim to have the 
business of the Alliance Life Insurance 
Company, from whom they rent office 
space. It is said that this company is 
backing them in the venture. 


Jersey City Agency Incorporated. 

The Otis H. Kean Company at Jersey 
City has been incorporated, with a capi- 
tal of $25,000, to do a general advertis- 
ing business. The incorporators are 
W. Van Buskirk, Fannie Morris and Otis 
A. Kean. 

Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Elkhart, Ind., Review 
Printing Company; Omaha, Neb., Den 
Danske Pioneer; New York city, Urner- 
Barry Company; Greenfield, Ind., Herald 
Publishing Company; Philadelphia, Pa., 
William Neef; Moravian Falls (N. C.) 
Yellow Jacket, New York city, Walter 
B. Davis; Sedalia (Mo.) Capital. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: New 
York city, American Press Association; 
Lowell. Mass., Daily Mail Publishing 
Company; Dubuque, Ia., Luxemberger 
Gazette; New York city, New Yorker 
Zeitung Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany; Appleton, Wis., Post Publishing 
Company. 

The Lockport (N. Y.) Union-Sun, has 
just celebrated its eighty-second birth- 
day by printing from a perfecting press. 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
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| «THING 
GETTING 


circulation, 


In November THE 


but showing that things 
direction. 


paper in Boston. 


daily, THE 
field of New England. 





the slogan of the new management of THE 
BOSTON TRAVELER, was designed to keep 
cheerfully within the truth. It means SUBSTAN- 
TIAL IMPROVEMENT and implies an aggres- 
sive GO-AHEAD POLICY. 


During the month of October the average daily 
circulation was 78,461, and for November 77,903— 
an average daily for the two months of 78,182. 


If an advertiser would buy circulation that is 
sworn to and guaranteed, rather than that which is 
CLAIMED, he will be glad to know that THE 
TRAVELER is the only evening paper in Boston 
that publishes a sworn detailed statement of its 


It is an undisputed fact that the Hotel & Rail- 
road News Company take more copies of THE 
TRAVELER daily for home distribution than any 
other Boston evening newspaper, excepting none. 


184,758 lines of advertising, a gain of 2,648 lines 
over November of last year. Not a large increase, 


THE TRAVELER publishes daily, with one 
exception, more advertising—general, local 
classified—than any other 


With a guaranteed circulation of over 76,000 
RAVELER rate is the lowest per 
line per thousand of any medium in the evening 


> ARE 
BET TER,” 


TRAVELER published 


are moving in the right 


and 
exclusively evening 





a 
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Chicago Press Feeders Fined $1,000. 
Judge Holdom, who held that Frank- 
lin Union No 4, Press Feeders, in Chicago 
was guilty as a corporation of contempt 
of court for violating an injunction re- 
straining it as an organization from in- 
terfering with the business cr employes 
of ten printing firms, members of the 
Chicago Typothet has placed the fine 
imposed upon the union at $1,000. This 
is the first time in this country that a 
court has fined a union as a corporate 
body. 


Typesetter Shocked to Death. 
Joseph Czech, a printer, was killed by 
electricity at the Polish Gazette office, in 
Chicago, on Saturday, when he formed a | 
circuit by laying one hand upon a gas} 
pipe and the other upon a typesetting 
machine. 





CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


A. & R. Williams have purchased the 
Oakville (N. Y.) Reporter and job print- 
ing office of Mrs. L. E. Seville. 


W. L. Sargent, proprietor of the Ter- 
rell (Tex.) Times Star, has sold one half 
interest in that paper to T. J. Hartley, 
former proprietor of the McGregor 
Herald. Mr. Hartley assumed his part- 
nership in the Times Star, on Dec. 15. 


A representative of the Associaton of 
American Advertisers recently examined 
the circulation of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, and his report verifies the 
monthly sworn statements which the 
Tribune has been sending out to all adver- 
tising agents. ‘The November sworn 
circulation was 6,308. 








“The World’s Greatest Trade Journal.” 


BOOT 
AND SHOE 
RECORDER 


Twenty-second Year of Publication. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY—$2.50 Per YEAR. 


THE BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER is the largest weekly trade 
journal in the world. It circulates in 
every State and Territory of the 
Union, and all foreign countries. If 
you want to reach business men, in- 
telligent business men, manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, use this great 
journal to make your wants known. 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 
13 and 13 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 








the country. 


Largest 
Advertising 


2p] » Pj . 
barring Pittsburg. 


Advertisers will find 
patronize the News. 


DAILY NEWS, 














McKEESPORT DAILY NEWS 


Is one of the best advertising mediums in 
The News enjoys the 


Circulation and 


of any daily in Western Pennsylvania 
It is clean and up-to- 
date, and makes a good home companion. 


particulars please address 


Patronage 


it advantageous to 
For rates and full 


McKeesport, Pa. 
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WHAT EDIFORS SAE 


ABOUT PUBLISHERS PRESS Service 





¥, B. SHALE, SEATTLE, WASH. MILWAUKEE, WISs. 
President PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, J. B. SHALE, 
13 Park Row, New York. President PUBLISHERS’ PRESS. 

Received over seventeen thousand words Saturday night. The PUBLISHERS’ PRESS report which the Free Press 
Quality high. ALDEN J. BLETHEN, lias taken since June Ist, 1go1, has been very satisfactory, 
* Editor Sunday Times. and I think has covered the whole news field very well. It 

beep ’ has exceeded our anticipations and is improving all the time, 
PUBLISHERS’ PRESS. Trenton, N. J. which is also important. We have very rarely been scooped 
Park Row Building, New York. on any big news. a H. P. MYRICK, 

The night report of PUBLISHERS’ PRESS is complete, Editor Morning Free Press. 
prompt, and just what the True American waited ten years ae 
for. We have never asked for a favor which has been denied The following is an extract from an editorial in the Even- 
us. H. B. Ritey, ing Star of Schenectady, N. Y.: “Our telegraph service is of 

Editor Morning True American. splendid merit. The wires of the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS 

—--— ASSOCIATION run directly into the editorial rooms and 

PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, Lima, O. from them is received the news of the world by a skilled oper- 
New York City. ator. The average amount received every day is about 15,000 

We find the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS report up to the words. The superiority of the service has been demonstrated 
minute and the treatment of all connected with it courteous time and again since it was introduced into Schenectady by 
and business-like in every detail. the Star. 

Morning Republican Gasette. ace 
PeRE es PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, Cuicaco, It, 
Mempuis, TENN. New York 
rT. 2 LONG: Your report has been improving right along and we find 
Mgr. PUBLISHERS’ PRESS BUREAU, much good news init. The sporting record is excellent and 
peer in very good season. On the whole, the tone of the report is 
Chicago, Ill. a good one. American. 


Your service last night was a “cracker jack,” both in qual- 
ity é ity F< OT? < io Ss. . : ° ° 7 . 
ity and quantity. My congratulation An extract from an article in the Washington Evening 


Yours truly, Times says the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS ASSOCIATION 
E. M. HotMes, has become celebrated for the rapid and accurate transmis- 

Managing Ed. Morning News. sion of world happenings of the first importance. 
PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, Muncie, INp. An extract from an editorial from the Gloversville, N. Y., 
New York. Leader says: “THE PUBLISHERS’ PRESS ASSOCIA- 
We consider the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS service, as a TION, through which the Leader's telegraphic service is fur- 
whole, as good as any, and better than others in some re- nished, has repeatedly given evidence of its energetic, pro- 


The PUBLISHERS’ PRESS has treated us very gressive and indomitable qualities by securing first-class beats 


spects. ee ” 
over all other news associations. 


kindly in the way of going out of the route for special stories 
of local interest. The news is prepared in interesting form. Sao 





The- Morning Star. ‘Jonnstown, Pa. 
es PUBLISHERS’ PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
An extract from a letter from the Evening Telegraph of New York. 
Philadelphia, signed by Mr. E. J. Swartz, Managing Editor, GENTLEMEN: Your service is comprehensive and very sat- 
says: “Your association is giving us excellent. service, very isfactory. The Journal Co. 
excellent service.” H. G. Kaytor, Manager. 


The above are only a few of the many compliments paid the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS ASSOCIATION by 
editors handling it’s report. It will be observed that they cover both day and night report. We call special attention to 
the statement of Col. Blethen of the Seattle, Wash. 777zes. This report was transmitted over a leased wire from New 
York, a distance of more than 3300 miles and might be considered an extreme test of the ability of the PUBLISHERS’ 
PRESS ASSOCIATION to deliver a report of not only a high quality but large quantity. 

Editors and Business Managers should familiarize themselves with the true situation. There are only wo Aress 
associations, the Associated Press, and the Publishers’ Press, working in conjunction with the Scripps MeRae Press 
Association. We solicit your patronage, but if for any reason you cannot patronize this association, we advise you to 
patronize the other, and refrain from patronizing so called associations and news bureaus, as they only interfere with the 
regular associations. We hold that there is not only room for two associations, but in the interest of journalists in general, 
there should be two associations, but there is not room for a third press association. 

We invite editors and business managers to call upon us when in New York, or to communicate with us by mail. 
We will be pleased to see you or hear from you, and every inquiry will receive prompt and careful attention. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, 
Park Row Buitp1na, 
New York. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Remarkable Advances Made by the Trav- 
eler—Cambridge Edition a Success 
and One Is Started in 


Somerville. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1903. 
Special to Tue EpITroR AND PUBLISHER. 

Progress along every line of newspaper 
work marks the latest happenings with 
the Boston Traveler. The new owners 
are constantly “‘up and doing,” and are 
reaping every day the results of their 
toil. Since Messrs. Fahey and Coe pur- | 
chased the paper, it has undergone num- 
erous changes. To enumerate these 
would fillcolumns. They have brought 
the Traveler up to a standard never be- 
fore reached, and they are constantly im- 
proving it. Despite the excellence of the 
paper they are issuing daily to the pub- 
lic, neither Mr. Fahey nor Mr. Coe 
satisfied. They feel that thereis more to 
be accomplished, more features of vital 
import to be added, more attention to be 
given the reading public, advertisers and | 
those who do not at present read their 
paper. 

The business department of the Trav- | 
eler, Was never in sO prosperous a con- 
dition as to-day. This is due, mainly, I 
think, to the work of Franklin Coe, the | 
bright, hustling business manager of the 

paper and one of its owners. He is the | 
originator of a novel method of street | 
car advertising. He terms his idea “cir- | 
culation talks.” It is certain they at- 
tract a deal of attention. A card is 

printed weekly, which bears upon its 

face, five lines of “talk.”” Whatis said is | 
different every week, as is also the color 
effect. For instance: The first week the | 
ecard had a blue background with a 
white border, and its little “‘say” was | 
printed in letters of white; the next week 

it appeared with a white background | 
and with the border and the five lines in | 
sepia, and so on, a different color being 
used every week. This is but one of the 
many novel features which are constantly 
being introduced by Mr. Coe. 

Some time ago, I wrote of the special 
Cambridge edition which was being | 
issued every afternoon by the Traveler. 


is 








Down. 


FrepeRICK M. 


This paper has been amazingly success 
ful in the college section of this city. Its 
readers already number into the thous- 
ands over what they were before the 
appearance of an edition containing all 
the latest local news of their own. Right 
on top of this comes another extension. 
The city of Somerville, also a section of 
Boston, now has a daily of its own, and 
of which it is justly proud. The Traveler 





| York. 


|resign on account of his health, 


given absolute control of the circulation 


|brought out the first two 
| books, 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLI 


1 
: — 
issues every day, Sunday excepted, a 


special edition devoted to this city and | 


her people, industries, ete. 
undertaking, but one with 
publishers seem thoroughly able to cope. 


It is a big| 
which the | 


The city has been placarded from one | 
end to the other with the announcement | 


of the new arrangement, and the readers 
are showing their appreciation by the 
subscriptions which are flowing into the 
business office. That the circulation of 


the Traveler has substantially increased | 


under the new management is plainly | 


shown by the figures of the past eleven 
months published a few days ago. 


In| 


charge of the circulation department is | 


a young man who has hardly turned the | 


second corner in the life of a bachelor. 
He is widely known and needs no intro- 
duction to the newspaper men of this 
city and New York. His name—Fred- 
erick M. Dowd—is sufficient. 

Mr. Dowd is a Boston boy. He 
born and brought up here and _ first 
gained his newspaper experience in the 
office of the Boston Post. He was with 
|this paper some time, developing a 
knowledge of much value to him in the 
|circulation work. He ceased to be a 
| bean-eater (literally speaking) some ten 
years ago, giving up Boston for New 


New York World, and later he oceupied 
a like position on the New York Herald. 


| So successful was hein this all-important 


branch of a great daily’s work that the 
New York Sun engaged him and made | 
him manager of all its editions, morning, 

evening and Sunday. Mr. Dowd was re- 

markably suecessful in this position, but | 
after a few years was obliged to 
which 
by overwork. He 
rest and is now again in| 


had been impaired 
took a long 
harness. 

He comes to the Traveler widely rec- 
ommended, and when he decided to} 
remain in the city of his nativity, it was 
not for the lack of chances to engage in 
his work elsewhere, for he had a long list | 


| of offers from many parts of the country. | 


Mr. Dowd brings to the Traveler a valu- 
able training, and a full knowledge of 
every phase of the work. He has been 


department of the Traveler, and is being | 
heartily backed in every way by the 
owners, who consider themselves excep- | 
tionally fortunate in securing his services. | 


Herbert Small, one of the most versa- 


sion in Boston, died on Saturday at the 
City Hospital of typhoid pneumonia. He 
“Dooley” 
by Finley Peter Dunn, both of 
which had a remarkable sale. He also 
edited a guidebook to the Boston Public 
library, which has been very successful, 
and later he edited a similar guide to the 
Congressional library. When he retired 
fromthe firm of Small, Maynard & Co. 
about three years ago, he helped to organ- | 
ize the Publicity bureau, with which he | 
had since been connected as secretary. He | 
was a prominent member of the Boston | 
Press Club, and belonged toa number of 

Harvard societies. Mr. Small was a per- 





| sonal friend of mine and words fail me in | 


an attempt to speak his praise. He is} 
gone—a prince among men of earth—to 
be a prince in the great beyond. 

Albert 8S. Newman, business manager | 
of the Manchester (N. H.) News, has per- | 
fected a new system of banking by mail | 
to be run in connection with newspapers 
and publications of general circulation. | 
The system has been adopted by the 
Aetna Banking and Trust Company, of 


Butte, Mont., and Washington, D. C., of | 
which concern F. Augustus Heinze, the 
copper king, is president, and A_ B.| 


Clements, 
It is their 


the lawyer-banker, 


is cashier. 
intention 


to start this affair 


His first position there was that | 
of assistant manager of circulation of the | 


was | 


| time, and 


| “Studio 
| principally of London scenes, have been 


| sketches by him. 
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/on a national scale as soon as the neces- 


sary details can be arranged. Mr. New- 
man has been honored with the position 
of manager of their publicity depart- 
| ment, and has accepted. He will con- 
| tinue, however, as business manager of 
the News. 


Vernon Bailey, who some years ago 
was a member of the staff of artists of 
the Boston Herald, has acquired consid- 
erable distinction lately as a sketch 
artist. He has been abroad for some 
a number of his sketches 
recently in the London 
Many of his later sketches, 


appeared 


” 


published in Everybody’s, and that mag- 
azine is now running another series of 
Mr. Bailey was a Bos- 
ton visitor last week, coming over from 


| his home in New York to renew old-time 
| acquaintances. 


A Merry Christmas to our Boston 


readers, advertisers and friends. 
L. B. B. 


The Hendrick (la.) Herald has sus- 


; | pended. 
| tile young men in the newspaper profes- 


THE PRICE OF PAPER. 


Market Continues Strong for News—Good 
Demand Expected Next Month. 

The Paper Mill in its general market 
report last week said: 

“There is little or no change to report 
in the paper markets this week. The de- 
mand showed some slight signs of im- 
provement, but the jobbing business on 
the whole is not up to last year at this 
season. Newsis unchanged; book and 
writings arein fair call.”’ 

Chicago quoted news at 2.45 to 2.80 
cents. From Philadelphia came this re- 
port: 

“The news market is active, prices are 
very stiff, and as a sample quotation, it 
may be said that 24 by 38 is listed at 
$2.50 per 100 pounds in carload lots. 
One local opinion had it that the recent 
shut-down of the news mills was to keep 
the newspapers from trying to ‘bear’ 
prices. A good month’s business in 
news is expected.” 


The Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Press has 
begun the publication of a Sunday morn- 
ing edition. 
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THE SIMPLEX 


the many testimonials of the Simplex's worth as a time and money-saver 


MPLEX 
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REDUCES EXPENSES 
INCREASES PROFITS 





The Unitype Company, New York. 
Gentlemen : 


At first we 
to in-experienced help. 
machine 
We are at 
on the Simplex, 
compositors. 


present printing 


It hax 
Respectfully, 





THE ST. JAMES PLAINDEALER 


St. James, Minnesota, Dec. 2, 


Having used the Simplex six months, we can consci- 
entiously say that it has done all claimed for it by the manufacturers. 
had some difficulty in obtaining results, but this was due 
We have never had any trouble with the 
that we could not readily overcome 
a semi-weekly, 
work that would have formerly necessitated about six 
It can be readily seen that the machine has been a sav- 
ing in our office, not only by decreasing the pay-roll but < 
work we could not have handled without a Simplex. 
certainly been a money-saver in our office, 


1903. 


besides other work 


Iso in doing 





0. C. COLE & SON, 








Any publisher still using the old hand way of composition, who wishes to do justice to 
his readers, his paper and himself, should communicate immediately with 


7mee VRLTV PE: Ceonarast 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
410 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


200 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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ANENT «MR. DOOLEY.” 


Sketch of Finley Peter Dunne by One 
Who Knew Him in the Days of 
the Old Whitechapel Club 
in Chicago. 

Written for Tae Epiror AND PUBLISHER by 
Joseph Lewis French. 

The years (less than a decade of them) 
that have changed a bright police 
reporter on a bustling Chicago daily into 
the Patron Saint of America for the time 
being might be expected to have made 
some alteration in his exterior. Yet 
when I found Peter Dunne behind the 
managing editor’s desk of a metropolitan 
daily the other day, it was simply the 
Peter Dunne, of the old police headquar- 
ters and Whitechapel Club days, plus the 
merest shade of added official dignity—a 
dignity that I could easily fancy (honest 
fellow that he is to the soles of his feet), 
he did not court on his own account, but 
felt to be somehow the due of his 

position. 
FORECASTS OF GENIUS. 

In the days of the old Whitechapel 
Club, when Dunne and I were struggling 
reporters together, there were nightly 
foregatherings of the wit, wisdom and 
genius of Chicago newspaperdom in the 
dingy little building in the alley that 
Jimmie Scott, of the Herald, had fixed 
up for ‘‘the boys.” Of all the wits that 
gathered aboutthat board (it was of the 
shape and color of a coffin and studded 
with brass nails, by the way, simply be- 
cause at the Whitechapel Clubeverything 
was as unexpected as possible) our 
friend, the unborn “Mr. Dooley,” was 
specially noted for a certain caustic wit 
that bid the wise man and the fool alike 
to hold his peace while the oracle was 
speaking. To get at the essence of the 
impression of those days, we all felt that 
there was something in “Peter” that 
did not belong to the rest of us. He 
came and went among us hail-fellow, 
and yet there was acertain biting humor 
in him, that we all wondered at, and often 
felt the sting of, that not another man 
among us could begin to lay tongue to, 
and so, when the “‘ Dooley”’ letters came 
at last, we only shrugged our shoulders, 
winked a starboard eye, and remarked, 
“T told you so.” I don’t believe there 
was @ man of that whole newspaper 
gang, from Stanley Waterloo and Opie 
Read down to the merest cub reporter, 
who had ever known Dunne, who had 
not somehow all along believed that he 
haditin him. I admit there were other 
men of whom we used to say the same 
thing, and who have never “made good.” 
But Peter Dunne had the nimbus of 
genius about him from the start, though 
it is rather difficult to distinguish that 
particular halo about the brow of a 
police reporter. And here let me say that 
“Mr. Dooley” is more of a creation than 
he is usually givencredit for. James Mc- 
Garry, who suggested the philosopher, 
was a sleek, civilized Irishman, whokept 
the bar next the entrance to the Tribune 
Building on Dearborn street, in Chicago. 
The place was almost what might be 
called high-toned, and James was no 
low-browed, loud-mouthed “heeler”’ 
with a “Mick” following, but a decent, 
soft-spoken, well-mannered Irishman, 
who numbered many gentlemen among 
his patrons. The place was handsome, 
most elegant in appointment, and the 
quality of the “ wet goods” was stand- 
ard. Tothose who really knew the man, 
however, and, perhaps, the first of these 
was the keen-eyed young police reporter, 
who, with a friend or two, used to drop 
in nightly for a “smile” and a bit of 
quiet talk over the bar when business 
was still, there was no surprise when he 
was finally discovered under ‘Mr. 
Dooley’s” more pronounced exterior. 


That the germ of the idea of the “‘ Dooley | 


duos”’ came from him then there can be | 
no doubt, and he is possibly responsible, | 
almost verbatim for some of the original 
opinions, but “Mr. Dooley” long ago 
outsoared his prototype, and ‘* The Phil- 
osopher of Archey Road’’ is in the last 
analysis as absolute a creation as Mr. 
Pickwick. 
THE NATIONAL LAUGH-MAKER. 

Somebody said longago, I think it was 
James Russell Lowell, that the genius of 
America is essentially the genius of 
humor. Certainly it is the birthright of 
the Yankee from whom we derive our 
national tradition. Just as certainly, 
the humorous succession is never broken. 
The throne is somehow never vacant. 
Before Bill Nye had ceased to be our na- 
tional laugh-maker, Mr. Dooley appeared 
on the scene, and had us all holding our 
sides atonce. Who will in turn succeed 
to his dominion, we do not know, for the 
country must haveits national humorist 
like its national President; in factI ques- 
tion somehow if we could have the latter 
without the former. Itis, at any rate, 
‘praised be the powers,” entirely prema- 


AND PUBLISHER. 








a year ago he surrendered outright, and 
came to Manhattan. For some time 
past he has been the managing editor of 
the New York Morning Telegraph. He 
was formerly managing editor, by the 
way, of the Chicago Daily Journal. 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

The Dooley letters, for which he re- 
ceives a Presidential salary from _the 
Harper Syndicate, are written weekly 
wherever the whim seizes him: Some- 
times at hishome on Thirty-sixth street— 
he is married to the charming daughter 
of Mrs. Abbott, a well known Chicago 
newspaper woman—sometimes in the 
quiet offices of the Metropolitan Magazine 
where he has a desk, sometimes at a 
country place, where he has gone fora 
day’s outing. Itis nevera long session 
nor agreat effort. The topic is pre- 
digested, and the regular lucubrations of 
Mr. Dooley are quickly transcribed. But 
it is quite burden enough to be the 
humorous mouthpiece of the nation to 
the tune of three or four thousand words 
& week. 

Not from himself, for he is, as I have 
intimated, the very shyest and most 

















ture to speculate. “‘Mr. Dooley” is in 
his splendid prime. Barely forty, he has 
never given us adull moment, and [know 
him intimately enovgh to prophesy 
that he never will till his pen stops. No 
living man who ever held a pen isa 
keener judge of his own particular qual- 
ity and product, and when Mr. Dooley’s 
tongue begins to waggle he will close the 
philosopher’s mouth, and relegate him to 
the shades of blessed memory at once. 
Mr. Dunne, who is believed by the 
larger part of the world to live in 
Chicago, and to be inseparable from it, 
has iu reality made his home in the East 
for years past. He confessed to me the 
other day that he liked the East; that he 
rather thought on the whole the heart of 
the country was here. Fora short period 
he was of the little colony of distin- 
guished writers settled at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, which numbers also Winston 
Churchill, Maxfield Parrish, Frederic 











Remington, and some others, Butabout 











FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
THE CREATOR OF “MR. DOOLEY.” 


Courtesy of Harper & Bros. 





modest of mortals (and, as I have al- 
ways believed, the honestest withal, in 
the true oldfashioned sense of the word), 
but from a close friend have I received 
the information that he often devotes his 
leisure to the writing of fiction, for which 
he has a strong penchant. The same 
friend hints that this is also a cherished 
ambition, although none of these pro- 
ductions has ever seen the light and they 
appear to becreated for artistic purposes 


only. ‘The query, however, becomes per- | } 


tinent: Will “Mr. Dooley” give us the 
great American novel? I anticipate a 
breathless public on the heels of this an- 
nouncement, but I am well aware that I 
shall not disturb the serenity of the 
philosopher in the least. 

From a humble Irish police reporter, 
he has, in less than ten years, reached 
the summit of contemporary fame. The 
Atlantic Monthly quotes him, the hand- 
organs herald him everywhere, and 





William Nicholson has drawn his por 


trait. His books are the equal inherit 
ance of Cur ownand the Mother-Country, 
and immediately attain to large London 
editions, He is acclaimed at once the 
greatest humorist, the greatest wit and 
the greatest satirist in America, an as- 
sured American classic, who will go 
down to fame along with the author of 
the Biglow Papers, John Phornie; Petro- 
leum V. Nasby and Artemus Ward. Yet 
when I found him in Engel’s the other 
evening alone (he is generally alone in 
public), though nine years had elapsed 
since last I met him, it seemed but aday, 
so little was he changed in outward 
presentment to the man with whom he 
had once spent an entire “evening” 
(‘the evening and the morning were,” 
in fact, ‘the first day;’’) at the White- 
chapel Club, discussing Burns, Browning, 
Shakespeare, and—ourselves. well 
remember a sonnet of my own—an am- 
bitious production that had just ap- 
peared in one of the monthlies—which he 
dissected on that occasion. ‘‘The sonnet 
is my meat,” he remarked with mock 
humor, onrecalling theincident the other 
evening. Ah, well, we were young in 
those days; and it was in the Consulship 
of Plancus, when Ben King and Charlie 
Perkins were alive, when Eugene Field 
was singing, and there were no Sunday 
“stories” to write. 
HOW OLD IS ANN? 
Author of the Perplexing Question Dis- 
covered By Frank Daniels. 

Mary is twenty-four years old. Mary is twice 
as old as Ann was when Mary was as old as Ann 
is now. How old is Ann? 

The authorship of this maddening 
problem ‘“‘ How Uld Is Ann?” is ascribed 
to “Perkin Warbeck,” or as he is known 
in private life, Robert D. Towne, tele- 
grapheditor ofthe Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News. He wrote the query for the News 
last April and since then it has found its 
way into papers throughout the country. 

The News a few Sundays ago confessed 
that it had started the scourge, and that 
one of its staff was the author, where- 
upon Mr. Towne received a letter from 
Frank Daniels, the comedian, who in- 
troduces the query in one of his songs 
that goes with ‘* The Office Boy.” In his 
letter to Towne Mr. Daniels said : 

“Dear Sir—At last you are discovered. 
Aha! I have youin my power! Youcan- 
not, you shall not escape! 

‘How Old Is Ann?” is acrime. I may 
be an accessory after the fact, but you 
are the real criminal, andshould and will 
be adequately punished. Ann hascaused 
almost as much sorrow as did Mother 
Eve. Helen of Troy was an amateur at 
mischief-making compared with this 
elusive lady. Lucretia Borgia did not 
equal her in destructiveness. Catharine 
of Russia was not more vindictive, nor 
Delilah more seductive than this——year- 
old miss whom you have turned loose on 
a confiding public. 

“The consequences be upon your own 


‘| head. 


misery, 

FRANK DANIELS. 
“P, §.—Confidentially, now; how old 

is Ann, anyhow? F. D.” 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


Have you seen or tried our Special 
Brand ot Typewriter Ribbons which we 
sell at 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen? 
They are put up ou tin spools and in tin 


“Your companion in 
“ 





OXeS. 

We guarantee them to he first class in 
every respect and equal to, if not better 
than any other Ribbon on the market 
which is being sold at less than $1.00 
each or $9.00 per dozen. 


For further particulars and our New Century 
sample book and 1904 Calendars please ad- 


The S. T. Smith Co., 





10 Park Puace, New York City, 
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A PROSPEROUS CONCERN. 


Unitype Company Has Established Over 
Two Hundred Machines Within the Year. 


One of the most prosperous concernsin 
the trade is the Unitype Company. Since 
our last holiday issue, we understand 
they have installed their Simplex Type- 
Setting Machines in over two hundred 
new offices beside additiqgnal machines | 
in offices which previously had them. 

In their general offices in New York is 
a United States map with a small peg at 
every town where Simplex machines are 
running. A study of this map shows 
the remarkable progress this machine has 
made since its introduction five yeare 
ago. In places the pegs are so close to- 
gether as almost tohidethemap. Incou- 
nection with it the manager pulls out a 
large stack of commendatory lettersfrom 
users of the machine, and together they 
form an indisputable and unanswerable 
argument as to the substantial efficiency 
and economy of the Simplex method of 
composition. These letters come not 
only from metropolitan cities, but from 
towns and villages and hamlets of all 
sizes, one being from a place of less than | 
three hundred inhabitants. 

Whenever two or three hand composi- 
tors are used regularly on straight mat- | 
ter, the Simplex is an economy which | 
rapidly repays its cost, to say nothing | 
of the advantages of the added favilities | 
for the prompt handling of large quanti- 
ties of fresh news matter. It is some- 
thing of a surprise that so many interior 
dailies and weeklies still follow the slow, ! 
tedious, expensive method of hand com- 
position, when such a machine as the 
Simplex is easily within their reach. 


The first instalment of ‘ Roosevelt, 
the Citizen,” by Jacob Riis, appeared in 
*he Christmas number of the Outlook. 


The Judgment of Hall Caine. 
Before the hand of Fame dropped her 
laurels lightly on his brow, to speak 
poetically, Hall Caine was a publisher’s 
reader, says London Answers, and in 


| that capacity held in his hands the fate 


of many a book. That his good judg- 
ment was not altogether infallible is 
shown by the fact that he read and, so 
it is said, rejected “‘The Romance of Two 
Worlds,” which soon afterward was 
published, and became the success of the 
year. 
der place in his heart for aspirants, and 
has let them down lightly. 

On one occasion a budding author 


managed to gain access to his office for | 
the purpose of submitting a book to} 


him. 

Hall Caine took the manuscript from 
the man’s hands and glanced over it for 
perhaps twenty minutes. Then he gave 
it back, with a few words of suggestion 
and criticism. 


“T do not think, Mr. Caine,” said the | 


ambitious writer, “that you should dis- 

pose of my ideasinthissummary fashion. 

That book cost me a year’s labor.” 
“Indeed,” said Mr. Caine. “‘My dear 


|fellow, an impartial judge would give 


you at least ten!” 


Leaves Newspaper for Oil Fields. 
J. D. Hail, editor and publisher of the 
Sisterville (W. Va.) Morning Star, has 


abandoned the publication and has writ- | 


ten from Cincinnati that he is going to 
the Kansas oil fields. The paper was 


ingstar, of Wheeling, over a year ago 
and subsequently changed its issue to 


that of a semi-weekly and then weekly. | Mr. Stead’snew journal, the Daily Paper. | 


It is a part of the printing plant owned 


Mr. Caine has always had a ten- | 


The Censorship in Russia. 

Running a newspaper in Russia is pre- 
eminently a risky operation, says the 
London Tattler. The Czar’s government 
spends more on the presscensorship than 
it does on education, and quite recently 
| the staff of press censors has been in- 
creased by eight. Certainly the censor 
earns his salary in Russia. Last year 
eighty-three newspapers were suspended 
for periods amounting in all to thirty- 
one years and ten days; twenty-six 
papers were forbidden to accept adver- 
tisements ; and 259 editors were officially 
threatened with Siberia if they did not 
mend their ways. The censorship even 
pursues the unfortunate editor after it 
ejects him. One eminent conductor of a 
scientific journal who was dismissed at 
the instance of the censor is practically 
|condemned to starve or emigrate. All 
| the papers and publishers in Russia are 
| forbidden to accept ‘‘copy”’ from him. 


Interest in Daily Mirror Wanes. 

| Punch has styled Harmsworth’s Daily 
| Mirror, his newest venture, ‘‘ The Daily 
Female.” ‘‘Up to the present (writes a 
| correspondent), while the publication at 
| first excited the greatest interest and 
| curiosity, both have considerably fallen 
| off. The sales are no longer what they 
| were, and notwithstanding the bold 
|advertisement the paper has received, 
|the Daily Mirror does not go as 
| was expected. As, however, in Mr. 
| Alfred Harmsworth’s ‘bright lexicon’ 
‘there is no such word as fail,’ failure 


established as a daily by Leslie E. Morn-| must not be predicated nor predicted, 


| of his latest piece of journalistic enter- 
| prise—one which has already a rival in 


|The Daily Mirror is certainly a good 


by V. H. Stanford and N, C. Stoner, who | naper—for women.” 


leased the newspaper patent to Hall. 


The publication may resume under the | 
| management of the proprietors. 


The Midland (Md.) Press has been 
moved to Lonaconing, Md. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR READING. 


The Newspapers a Great Force in Stimu- 
lating a Desire to Know. 


The Outlook has published an article 
by the librarian of the Newark Free 
Library on the growing demand for 
reading. Among other things it says: 

The demand for something to read 
comes now from millions, formerly from 
afew thousand. They demand reading 
suited to their capacities and tastes, and 
the supply comes forth. The billboard, 
the penny paper, and the five-cent dread- 
ful, these are their third and fourth 
readers, their literary primers, their 
introductions to better things. In read- 
ing them they are teaching themselves 
and improving themselves, and in almost 
the best possible way. ‘l'hey get what 
they wish; they read with interest and 
pleasure, they take profit therefrom. 
Moreover—and this is the other weighty 
fact in the case—they steadily improve 
in their choice. The chronicle of the 
growth of clean and wholesome journals, 
daily, weekly and monthly, in the past 
two decades is just as wonderful in its 
way as that of the growth of those yel- 
low papers which make us cringe. 

Cheap and loud newspapers will go on 
increasing in number. Thebetter papers 
will do the same. The day of the news- 
paper is yet to’‘come. In twenty years 
we, as a people, willconsume many times 
the daily print per capita we now take 
in. Books also will multiply. Novel 
readipg is in its very infancy. And so 
of other fields. 


Editor Gets Nobel Peace Prize. 

A cable dispatch from Christiana says 
| the Nobel peace prize has been awarded 
to William Randal Cremer, editor and 
publisher of the English newspaper 
| known as the Arbitrator. Mr. Cremer is 
| a Member of Parliament for Shoreditch, 
| London, and is secretary of the Inter- 
| national Arbitration League. 
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JAPAN’S NEWSPAPERS. 


Interesting Points About Their Enterprise 
and Influence—While Independent 
They Have Strong Reverence 
for Existing Institutions. 


Written for Tae EpirorR AND PUBLISHER by 
Ed. Ransford, LL. B. 


Probably few Americans who have not 
traveled in the Orient are aware of the 
excellent work turned out by the Japan- 
ese printing offices at Tokyo and Osaka. 
At the former city are the Shueisha, and 
the Government printing offices, whose 
publications and maps are at least the 
equal of anything that can be produced 
in New York, London, or any of the 
British University presses. The type in 
which the English matter is set, except 
in the case of the newspapers published 
by British editors, who naturally patron- 
ize that of their own country, is nearly 
always imported from America, the 
Japanese and Chinese is from Japanese 
foundries, and the linotype is coming 
into common use. 

The best printing offices are the 
Shueisha, the Hakirbun Kan, and the 
Kinko Do, which are chiefly employed in 
Government work. Thesame high stan- 
dard of printing, lithographing, and en- 
graving is likely to be maintained for 
many years to come, as no wave of cut 
rates or of cheap and nasty yellow liter- 
ature has as yet struck Japan, although 
its people of all classes, urban and rural, 
court and nobility, commercial and 
artisan, scientist and religionist, military, 
naval, and diplomatic, are constant and 
diligent readers of the various newspa- 
pers published in the country. In pro- 
portion to the population of the empire, 
the number of these is at least as great 
as in the British Isles. In the larger 
cities, such as Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
Osaka, we, of course, look for daily 
papers, which have a large circulation, 
are ably edited, and printed on good 
paper. 

STRONG RURAL PRESS. 

In the rural districts, as in the United 
States, there is not a small town or vil- 
lage that does not publish a local paper, 
weekly, bi-weekly, in some cases—and 
these not few—even daily, each carefully 
edited, and exercising a distinctly educa- 
tive influence upon the community. In 
this respect Japan is ahead of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and infinitely ahead 
of France, Belgium, Italy, or even Ger- 
many, with the result that in Japan the 
rural and artisan population is equally 
far ahead of the corresponding commu- 
nities in intelligence, morality and go- 
aheadness. 

It is also noticeable that, taken all 
round, while the Japanese are eminently 
progressive in their ideas, and while 
there, as in every other country that has 
any pretensions to being progressive, 
there are political parties, the Liberal, or 
Progressive, and the Conservative, there 
is no newspaper that does not uphold 
the dignity of the Emperor, or which 
even remotely aims at the subversion of 
the accepted order of affairs. It is true 
that there is a Socialist propaganda in 
the country, and a proletariat ripe for 
revolution. It is also true that Citizen 
Seu Katayama publishes, or did publish 
a Socialist organ, for the inflammatory 
articles in whose columns he has-been 
haled before the criminal courts, while 
the paper itself has been confiscated as a 
disturber of the peace and public order. 
But that is the one exception to the 
statement already made, nor is there any 
instance either of the journals of Japan 
showing revolutionary tendencies in their 
columns, or of the Government interfer- 
ing in any way with the liberty of the 
press. In fact, with the exception of the 
United States and Great Britain, there is 
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no country in the world where greater 
latitude is allowed to the newspapers 
—the one instance to the contrary being 
on all-fours with the censorship of the 
press by the United States exercised—as 
in Colorado the other day, only much 
less arbitrarily, or by the English Gov- 
ernment in Ireland under circumstances 
that to the rulers of that “ distressful 
country ”’ seemed to fitthe occasion. To 
uphold the Throne and the established 
religion comes natural to the Japanese 
editor, and not even in the most pro- 
gressive—the so-called Radical— papers 
of the country will be found or would be 
tolerated such tirades against the Crown 
and the Established Church or religion 
as are to be read to-day in the English 
papers over the vexed question of na- 
tional education. 

URGING A CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT. 

At the same time the Progressive pa- 
pers have for many years been lined up 
against a too staid conservatism and 
absolutism on the part of the Emperor, 
and in favor of a limited monarchy such 
as obtains in England. Their efforts are 
at length bringing forth fruit, as was 
evidenced the other day, when the lower 
house of the Imperial Diet, in order to 
make a reality the responsibility of the 
Ministry to Parliament, as provided for 
in the Japanese Constitution, attacked 
the administration in replying to the 
Emperor’s speech from the throne, prov- 
ing thereby the educative force of the 
press, and auguring favorably for the 
further spread of that constitutional 
liberty for which it has been contending 
so earnestly during so many years. As 
a rule, however, the Japanese news- 
papers deal rather with the material 
prosperity of the country, and, while they 
by no means ignore politics, do their best 
to raise the tone of commercial and 
social morality, increase the energy and 
enterprise of the merchants and business 
men, and augment the efficiency of the 
army and navy, so as to enable the 
empire to hold its own against the en- 
croachments of its ambitious and grasp- 
ing neighbors. 

The daily and periodical press of Japan 
includes Japanese papers and ‘magazines 
proper and English papers published for 
the English and American residents. In 
Tokyo are published the Liberal Ji-Ji., 
the Progressive Mai-Nichi, the Conserva- 
tive Yorodza, the Hochi, and the Koku- 
min, the monthly politico-commercial 
Jai-Yo, the Bungei, devoted to art, and 
the Rikugo, the organ of science and re- 
ligion. The English daily papers are the 
Japan-Times (also weekly), printed in 
English and Japanese, and the Japan 
Gazette, English. In Osaka, and Yoko- 
hama, also, are published daily papers, 
but all these are printed in Japanese. 

JAPANESE PRESS IN AMERICA. 

In the United States the literary tastes 
and interests of the Japanese residents 
are catered to more extensively, perhaps, 
than those of any other country, except 
Germany. In New York city are three, 
the Japan and American Monthly, printed 
in English and, intended to spread infor- 
mation about the ‘Chrysanthemum 
Kingdom” among English-speaking 
people in the United States, and the 
Japanese American Commercial Weekly, 
a non-political organ printed in Japanese, 
and both ably conducted under the effi. 
cient editorship of Mr. Yae Kichi Yabe, 
and the New York} Weekly Japanese, 
printed in Japanese, under the intelligent 
management of Mr. Goroku Ikeda. In 
San Francisco there are six Japanese 
journals, some of them dailies, in Seattle, 
Wash., three; in Los Angeles, and Sacra- 
mento, Cal., one apiece; in the Hawaii 
Island, certainly two, if not three. All 
are printed only in Japanese. In Europe 
there is one printed in German, in Berlin, 
and in London, one, printed in, English. 
In this country, especially in Hawaii, 
with the increasing trade with Japan 
and the influx of Japanese students, the 





number of papers is likely to grow larger. 
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DESIGNERS & ENGRAVERS 


BUY YOUR CUTS FROM THE ENGRAVER AND SAVE 
MIDDLEMANS PROFIT. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
HIGH CLASS COMMERCIAL WORK IN HALF TONE, LINE, 
WOOD AND COLOR PLATE. BEST CUTS, LOW PRICES 
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Interesting Literary Find. 

An important literary find is reported 
from Aquila, in Italy, where Signor 
d’Angelo, a librarian, discovered that a 
grocer was utilizing as wrapping paper 
some old documents he had bought at 
the sale of a lawyer’s effects. Signor 
d’Angelo purchased the whole of the 
grocer’s remaining stock fora mere song, 
and found among the papers some 
hithereto unpublished and important 
letters from Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other 
famous Italian revolutionary leaders. | 
He is classifying and arranging them 
for publication. 


Equipment for Illustrating. 

The Star, Washington, D. C.; North 
American, Philadelphia; Dispatch, St. 
Paul; Morning Telegraph, New York; 
Eagle, Brooklyn; Daily News, New York, 
are credited with having model compos- 
ing rooms. They are all of best design 
and manufacture. Newspapers that do 
their own illustrating find the Wesel 
Company the one house that furnishes 
complete plants. The F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York and 
Chicago, makes a specialty of catering to 
the requirements of newspapers, and has 
developed a line of equipments that has 

; brought it world-wide fame. 
The Gulf States Historical Magazine 
has been moved from Montgomery to 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Newbern (Tenn.) Methodist wil 
be moved to Humboldt, Tenn. 
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“DAVID” SAYS 


“DAVID” SAYS 


Important—tro-Newspaper—wen—witx—Money 


“DAVID” SAYS 





Will buy a very profitable 
interest in a peculiar trade 


$8,333.33 daily published in three 


cities—Main location California. A® exceptional opening 
Farm Journal paying Big 


3 Special 








On easy terms toright man buys 


FOR DEMOCRATS WITH 


Openings 


| 


| With half or more cash, balance on reasonable basis 
|| —will own quite a property in California; bright 
prospects for good newspaper man. 


$15,000 











$20,000 money. Might sell an interest. 


One of the old workers wants an interest. Owner has 
other large interests that demand all of his time. 


Good propositions 


50 


$5,000 OR MORE CASH | 


Men with from $2,000 to $50,000 cash. 


for Reliable Newspaper 





Buys a very profitable Republican Daily. 


$35,000 





ALL PROPOSITIONS IN MY HANDS—Open for full investigation by serious newspaper buyers on basis of strict confidence 








WANTED 


One-half interest in a large Independent 
or Republican proposition; ‘* Morning”’ 
preferred. $20,000 to $40,000. 


$ j ,250 Reduced from $1,500 for a | 


~ $4,000 | 


About one-half cash buys a weekly 
and job business in New Jersey; fine 
opportunity for a daily. See this || 


$40,000 


BUYS QUITE A DAILY PROPOSI- 
TION IN IOWA—REASONABLE 


TERMS. 
$3 On reasonable terms to 
y the right man, buys a 


$1,000 





$4, 


quick sale, will buy a nice || quick. 

snug Republican newspaper and job busi- || es 
ness property in Virginia about 100 $6 000 With $4,000 cash pay- || 
niles south of Washington. Only $750 || dius ment, buys one-half in- || 
cash required. terest in quite a large weekly 
proposition. ,Owner says: ‘Over || 


Possibly a little less, will || 
buy a weekly and job busi- 
ness in one of the best towns in Massa- 
chusetts. Only paper in town of about 
9,000 people, and located just right for 
large advertising patronage. $2,600 cash. 





$12,000 business last year with good 
profits. A reliable man is wanted. 
None others need apply.” 

Buys a fine weekly and job busi- 


| $1,750 ness in Wyoming. It's all right, 
i! too. 








| able business that can be heavily 


property not far from New York City, 
Owner is a minister, says it is a profit- 


increased—but cannot do justice to 
himself, preaching in one place and 
running @ newspaper in another 
place. A fine opportunity for a good 
man with little money. 








taken at once. 


$2,500 


paying weekly in a good Pennsylvania 
town. 
go South. 
Catch this quick. 


A reliable newspaper owner 
with a large weekly and 
job property ina New York State town 
writes me that he has more business 
than he can attend to, and wants me to 
send me a reliable, practical man, and to 
such a man he will sell aone-half interest 
for $3,250, and take down as low as 
$1,000 cash. A case where a good man 
is needed more than money. Such 
opportunities are few, and should be 


About one-half cash, will 
own an established and 


Owner is in ill health, wants to 
No business competition. 








53 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





oa F. DAV[D—FPioneer in Naini Brokerage and Expert-—C, F. DAVID 


32 YEARS’ PRACTICAL _ EXPERIENCE. 
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53 State Street, 
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J. GORDON BENNETT. | 


Some of His Enterprising Ideas Which | 
Have Made the Herald What | 
It Is To-day. | 


Thefollowing sketch of James Gordon | 
Bennett, the editor of the New York 
Herald, by Gustave Kobbe appeared 
the Boston Herald: 


| 

“James Gordon Bennett—a remarkable | 
son of a remarkable father, whose mem- 
ory he reveres. So strong is this ‘an-| 
cestor worship’ that it may be said no | 
matter how many millions of dollars | 
were to be offered for the New York 
Herald, so long as James Gordon 
Bennett, the son of James Gordon 
Bennett, is living, that paper will not 
pass out of the control of James Gordon 
Bennett. 

“Some years ago a syndicate cabled 
over to Paris to Mr. Bennett: ‘Is the 
Herald for sale? Price?’ Back came 
the answer, while the wire was still hot 
with the first message: 
for sale. Priee, three cents daily, five 
cents Sunday. James Gordon Bennett.’ 

“That was characteristic in two ways 
—characteristic of the man himself, to 
the point, unmistakable, yet with a 
touch of humor through which you can 
see him emiling, and characteristic of his 
manner of doing things. A man who 
for years has been conducting a great 
newspaper by cable can easily decline an 
offer of millions by cable. 

GREAT EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 

* He is a man of quick decision; quick 
to cable $100 to a reporter who has 
written an exceptionally good story, 
equally quick to “fire” him if he has 
committed some glaring piece of stupid- 
ity; yet withal not a capricious em- 
ployer. There may at times be 
kaleidoscopic changes in the Herald 
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staff, usually for the Herald’s good, but | 
there are plenty of men who are notin 
the kaleidoscope. 

“William C. Reick, one of the strong- 
est men in modern journalism, a man 
with a never failing sense for news and 
the method for getting it, an untiring 
worker and a perfect example of mens 
sana in corpore sano, has been at the 
journalistic end of the Herald in New 
York for many years. 

“Gardiner G. Howland, a member of 
an old New York family, and formerly of 
the famous firm of Howland & Aspin* 
wall, was, until the timeof his death Mr. 
Bennett’s business representative as gen- 
eral manager in the New York office. 
There are men on the staff of the New 
Herald who have been there for more 
than twenty years, and there are others 
who are drawing pensions for long and 
faithful service. I might underscore 
faithful, forno man who is loyal to the 
Herald need fear for his future. If some- 
times injustice seems to be done, that is 
because Mr. Bennett, from the cool, im- 
rsonal distance of 3,000 miles, can| 
judge matters more independently than | 
those on the spot. 

“There must be many people who won- | 
der how a man can edit a great news- 
paper from a distance of 3,000 miles and 
more—often more. For, whether he be 
in Paris, on the Riviera, aboard the 
Lysistrata in the Bay of Biscay, which 
he enjoys navigating because it is dan- | 
gerous, or in Egypt, James Gordon Ben- | 
nett edits the New York Herald. For all 
his editorial councils he has his fingers 
—— button, and the slightest pressure 
is felt. | 

“TItis a great pity he does not write 
more himself, for he has a snappy, vi- 
brant style, all the more vigorous be- 
cause of his absolute independence and 
incorruptibility. The Herald is unpur- 
chagable by any political party or stock | 
gambling clique. James Gordon Bennett | 





would sooner cut off his right hand than 
sign the contract that would sell the 
Herald’s influence. 

A CONSERVATIVE MAN. 

“James Gordon Bennett is at once one 
of the most enterprising and conserva- 
tive of journalists. Many anecdotes 
might be told to illustrate these dual 
qualities in his make-up as a newspaper 
editor. Take, for instance, his con- 
servatism. 

“The Herald’s outside sheets, as is well 
known, are devoted to advertising only. 
Other papers printimportantnews where 
the Herald keeps its ads, day after day, 
year after year, decade after decade. 

“One of his editors was anxious to 
effect a change in this policy, and to gain 
his permission to run in an important 
news story each day in the last column 
of the outside page, so as to give it the 
best display. Heapplied time and again 
by letter to Paris for Mr. Bennett’s con- 
sent, but without receiving a reply. One 
day he received a cable from India, 
where Mr. Bennett was traveling, that 
he might transfer the marriage and death 
ads to the front page! 

“The moving of the Herald from its 
old quarters at Broadway and Ann 
street to its present building on Herald 
Square was opposed by some of his most 
trusted lieutenants. He made it, and it 
was one of the most brilliant moves ever 
made by a New York newspaper. 

“There is one instance of his enterprise. 
There are many others. 

THE STANLEY EXPEDITION. 

“It was James Gordon Bennett who 
sent Stanley and Livingstone, thus mak- 
ing Stanley famous, and adding so much 
to Livingstone’s fame that that explorer 
found a resting place in Westminster 
Abbey. By this exploit the editor of the 
Herald accomplished something wholly 
new in journalism—he created news and 
then got it. , 
“One day in the New York office a 





member of his staff suggested sending an 
expedition to determine the then uncer- 
tain headwaters of the Mississippi. Mr. 
Bennett thought a moment. ‘Good 
idea,’ he commented. ‘I have another 
expedition just now exploring the head. 
waters of the Nile.’ On a scrap of paper 
he figured out the cost of the Mississippi 
outfit, and in less than ten minutes after 
the proposal gave the order which led to 
the definite location of Elk Lake as the 
source of the Father of Waters. 

“He displays the same dash and energy 
in sports. As a yachtsman he is sans 
peur et sans reproche. He inaugurated 
ocean yacht racing, and in 1867, with 
the Henrietta, defeated the Fleetwing 
and Vesta in a race from Sandy Hook to 
Cowes. 

“Not only is he captain of his yachts 
in name, he is the actual licensed captain. 
He navigates his new steam yacht, the 
Lysistrata, under @ government license. 

““With unquestioned physical, he pos- 
sesses undaunted moral courage. Every 
diatribe aimed at him he has reprinted 
in his paper. When the Herald had its 
fight with Tammany, then under the 
leadership of John Kelly, the latter 
printed in a paper he controled a long 
and nasty personal attack on Mr. Ben- 
nett, an attack the maliciousness of 
which defeated its own object. Mr. 
Bennett’s famous reply was: “The 
editor of the Herald lost his reputation 
long before John Kelly was heard of.’ 

‘This character, sometimes contradic- 
tory, but always fascinating, has in his 
veins @ mixture of Scotch and Irish 
blood. Possibly to this can be traced 
his remarkable union of shrewdness and 
dash. He was born in New York in 
1841. But the ‘cast iron’ facts of his 
life can be read in anycyclopedia. I have 
purposely avoided them. There is one 
more thing to be said of him, the thing 
that sums him up—James Gordon 
Bennett is a gentleman.” 
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BEST PAPERS IN 
THEIR LOCALTIES. 
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THE SCOTT THREE-TIERED STRAIGHT-RUN 
PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE WILL PRODUCE 


4, 6, 8, 10 or 12-page papers at a running speed of 26,000 per 
hour, delivering the Pape pasted, folded to half-page size and 
ONLY 


counted in fifties, 


THREE-TIERED PRESS 


two pages wide that will produce 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 pages with 
all the pages inserted before folding at a speed of 13,000 per hour. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUES TO NEAREST OFFICE 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 43 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 41 Dearborn St. 
ST.LOUIS OFFICE: 339 N. 4th Street 
BOSTON OFFICE: 7 Water Street 
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# INCREASED CAPACITY 


WALTER SCOTT & (a. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


FLAT-BED WEB-PERFECTING 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


PRINTS 2, 4, 6, 8, J0 OR 12 PAGES 
at ONE OPERATION AND at EQUAL 
SPEED WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


INCREASES CIRCULATION # 





WHAT THEY FA Fs 


We have one of the Duplex Angle-Bar Presses, and we consider that for a 
publication cf our class it is the only press to put in. The price may seem 
high, but it is an actual fact that the installation of a Duplex Press will 
enable you to increase your circulation. Increase of circulation enables you 
to increase your advertising and your advertising rates.—Jackson (Mich.) 
Dailv Patriot. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the Duplex Press. The press 
has given every satisfaction from the start, and there is not a single com- 
plaint that we can make. A result we have had, and one we did not expect, 
has been a very large increase in circulation.—Sherbrooke (Que.) Daily Record. 


During the whole year we have had a broken web only three or four times, 
and those were because of flaws in the paper. We run a pretty black color 
and still get a clean sheet. The press is running fine and we have no trouble 
at all.—Beverly (Mass.) Evening Times. 


Our new 12-page Duplex, installed a few weeks ago, is now in successful 
operation at our plant. Since its installation we have not met with any delay 
in issuing our papers. We have been putting out as high as four editions per 
day with “extras,” as occasion requires. We have issued 12-page papers, 
both morning and evening. We have already experienced a nice increase in 
our business.— Washington (Pa.) Observer Pub Co. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS ao 


Get Their Opinions Instead of Ours—We May be Prejudiced 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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